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CALVIN’ AS A YOUNG STUDENT AT PARIS. 


When all earthly powers were leagued to- 
gether in France to. effect the ruin of the Re- 
formation, God was prepating an instrument, 
apparenity, feeble, to mainiain his rights at a 
future day, and with more than humau intre- 

pidity to defend His cause. Averting our eyes 
from the persecutions and cruelties which have 
ucceeded each other so rapidly since Francis 

-» became the prisoner of Charles—let us turn 

them on a child who shall be hereafier called 
forth totake his station as a leader of a mighty 
host in the holy warfare of Israel. | 
_ Among the inhabitants of the city and Uni- 
versity of Paris, who listened to the sound of 
the great bell, was.a young scholar of sixteen, 
a native of Noyon, in Picardy, of middle sta- 
ture, pale and. somewhat dark complexien, 
whose powerful and sagacious mind was indi- 
cated by the keenness and peculiar brightness 
of his eye, and the animated expression of his 
countenance. His dress was extremely neat, 
but perfectly unostentatious, corresponding to 
the modesty and decorum of his character. 
This young man, whose name was John Cau- 


vin, or Calvin, was a student at the College of| 


Lia Marche, of which:Mathurin Cordier, a man 
celebrated for his integrity, learning, and skill 
in thé instruction of youth, was at that time re- 
gent. Educated in all the superstitions of Po- 
pery, the student of Noyon was blindly sub- 
missive to the Church, and dutifully observant 
of all the practices she enjoined, and: fully per- 
straded that heretics well deserved the flames 
to which they were delivered. The blood which 
was then flowing in Puris was, in his eyes, an 
additional aggravation of the crime‘of ‘heresy. 
But ahhough by natural disposition timid, 
_ and, to usé his own words, soft and pusillani- 
mous, he was endowed with that uprightness 
of mind, and that generosity of heart which 
induce men to sacrifice every thing to the con- 


vietions of conscience, Vainly, therefore, were | 


those appalling spectacles presented ‘to him in 
his youth ; vain was the exumple of the mur- 
derous flames kindled in the place de Greve, 
and in the close of Notre Dame, for the destruc- 
tion of the faithful followers of the gospel. ‘The 
remembrance of stich horrors could not after- 
wards deter him from entering on that * new 
way” which seemed to lead only to the dungeo 
and the scaffold. 
In other respects the character of the youth- 
fol Calvin afforded indications of what he was 
hereafter to become. The austerity of his 
morals was the precursor of equal austerity in 
his doctrine, and the scholar of sixteen already 
pave’ promise of a man who would take up in 
earnest all that should be imparted to him, and 
woiild rigidly exact from others what, in his 
own case, he felt it so much a matter of course 
to perform. Silent and grave while attending 
on the college lectures, taking no pleasure in 
the sports and idle frolics which others pursued 
during hours of recreation; shrinking in dis- 


gust from all participation in vice, he some-| 


times ‘censures the disorders of his fellow pupils 
with severity—with a measure even of acri- 
mony. Accordingly, a canon of Noyon assures 
tis that his companions had surnamed him the 
“accusative.” He stood among them as the 
representative of conscience and duty—so far 
‘was he from being in reality what some calum- 
niators endeavoured to make him. The pale 
aspect, the piercing eye of a student of sixteen 
‘already inspired his associates with more 
respect than the black gowns of their masters ; 
and this boy from Picardy, low in stature, and 
timid in demeanor, who came day by day to 
take his seat on the benches of the college of 
La Marche, was, even then, by the seriousness 
of his conversation and sobriety of his life un- 
consciously discharging the office of a minister 
and a Reformer. 

‘Nor was it in these particulars alone that the 
‘stripling of Noyon evinced his superiority to his 
compeers. His extreme timidity sometimes re- 
‘strained him from manifesting the antipathy he 
‘felt to vanity and to vice ; but in his studies he 
was already exerting all the force of his genius, 
and all the intensity of his will—and any one 
‘who observed ‘him, might have predicted that 
his life would be consumed in labour.—J. H. 
Merle D’ Aubigné, | 


MARBIAGE. 


Marriage is toa woman at once the happiest 
‘and saddest event of her life; itis the promise 
of future bliss, raised on the death of all pre- 
“sent enjoyment. She quits her home, her pa- 
rents, her occupations, her amusements, every 
thing on which she hus hitherto depended for 
comfort, for affection, for kindness, for pleasure. 
The 

ruided—the sister to whom she had dared to 
impart the every embryo thought and feeling— 
the brother who has played with her, by turns 
the counsellor and counselled—and the young- 
‘er children, to whom she has been_ the mother 
‘and the playmate—all are to be forsaken at 
one fell stroke; every former tie is loosened ; 
the spring of every hope and action is to be 
changed; and yet she flies with joy into the 
untrodden path before her. Buoyed up by the 
confidence of requited love, she bids a fond and 
‘grateful adieu to the life that is past, and turns 
* with excited hopes and joyous ‘anticipution to 
‘the Happiness to come. ‘Then-wo to the man 
who can blight such fair hopes—who can 
treacherously. lure such a heart from its peace- 
“fal enjoymeat, and the watchful protection of 
home—who can, coward like, break the illu- 
gions that have won her, and destroy the confi- 
denice which love had inspired. Wo to him 
‘who has too early withdrawn the tender plant 
‘from the props and stays of discipline ia which 
she Has been nurtured, and’ yet make no effort 
to’supply theif ‘place; [or off him be the respon- 


‘sibility of errors—on him who has ‘first 


is example, to grow careless of 


taught her, i weaken 
“her dufy, ahd then ex iér, eaken- 
her duty pose 1, the 


‘spirit and’ dusatisfied ‘heart 


“stdrins’ and the wily temptations of a sinful 


| 


ln Christ, we.are as inn ty. and. clear:of 
_allybleme. before God, as Adam. wae ‘at-his cre- 
-ation.; Thia isthe, great: mystery, geéat\trath, 


| of the Sandwich Islanders were ‘ Go, sin 


rents by whose advice she has been|— 


Examining. Committee, and also reports of sev: 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 
SIN NO MORE. 
By Wm. Oland Bourne. 
. “ The first words printed in the language 


no more,’ and the jsecond‘senten¢e was, 


ens, in good standing in the Church, who 

ascribe their first impression:of Christian 

truth to these simple words.’’—Rev. Dr. 

“irmstrong. _— | 

Ge, sin nomore! How full the thought — 
Expressed in one impressive line, 

Which shadows forth the lesson caught 
By.sinful ears from lips divine ; 

Salvation here is boldly drawn, 

Aad life becomes unsullied day, 

While Truth’s revealings bring the dawn 
Which fills the soul with brightening ray. 


First imprint of a barbarous. tongue ! 
First tracery of sacred light ! 
That in the ears of heathens rung, 
Or spoke its warnings.to the sight! _ 
W hat power was thine the soul to bind, 
_ And yet unfetter spirits there, | 
To lead the wayward, lost and blind 
Where truth is found surpassing fair. 


Go, sin no more! Bow not thy knee 
Where superstition leads the soul ; 
Where oft-beneath the lofty tree, 
Or where the billows leap and roll, 
Where quiet groves, or verdant plains, 
Or temples reared by pagan hands, 
Are dark, impure and bloody fanes, 
Where some misshapen idol stands. 


No more in blood thy hands imbrue, 

In demon-worship at their shrine ; 
No more thy dreadful vows renew, 
‘To stain that deathless soul of thine; — 
No more in lecherous sin be found 

Where passion leads the soul astray ; 
Nor in thy darkness scatter round 

~The ruined trophies o’er thy way. 


One comprehensive law was here— 
Its gentle whisperings were heard, 
Whose cadence stealing on the ear 
With pure desire the spirit stirred ; 
And there be now who date the birth 
Of holy utterings from within, 
When first their thoughts were turned from 
earth, 
' And grovelling forms of sense and sin. 


The spirit is unloving all, 
Or so appeareth oft to be, 

Till silent, unobserving call 

_ Wakes up the latent harmony ; 

And then though dark the soul may seem, 
Its outward witnesses display 

Responsive flashings to the beam 
Which adumbrates eternal day. 


Spirit of Truth! no eye can see 
The tracings drawn by heavenly light; 
We only know they come from Thee 
And leap exulting from the night ; 
We feel the power thy voice has given, 
And catch revivings from thy breath, 
Whose sweet enticings lure to heaven 
And burst the darkening bonds of death. 


Effulgent in resplendent power 

Let all the earth be filled with Thee, 
That Zion’s full, triumphant hour 

May hallow hill, and vale, and sea ; 
And Mercy’s promise quickly fling. 

Its radiant bow from pole to pole, | 
While quickened millions wake and sing 

Th’ eternal hymings of the soul ! 


NEW ALBANY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The annual examination of the students took 
place on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 27th, 
and 28th of June, in the presence of a Com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors. The senior 
class consisted of the following four students, 
viz. Harleigh Blackwell, Samuel Hart, James 
B. Crowe, and Thomas S. Crowe, who having 
completed the full course prescribed in the 
Plan, sustained their final examination in the 
Seminary, to the satisfaction of the Committee, 
and will receive the following Diploma, which 
has been adopted by thé Board, to be given to 
those who take a full course: 
TO ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME: 
| Grace, Mercy and Peace be multiplied. 
Know ye that —— has been a re- 
gular student for three years in the New AI. 
bany Theological Seminary, State of Indiana ; 
that he has completed the course prescribed in 
the Plan of the Seminary, and that he has been 
examined in the presence of a Committee of the 
Board of Directors, on the studies included in 
the said course, in all which he has been ap- 
proved. 
Given under our hands at New Albany, this 
30th day of June, 1643, 
| J. M. 


The Middle and First classes, consisting of 
nineteen members, were likewise examined in 
their respective studies, with the approbation of 
the Examining Committee. 

The anniversary exercises of the students 
were held on Thursday, commencing at 10 
A. .M., and closing at four o’clock, P.M. The 
subjects were well ci.osen, well discussed, and 
well delivered. The attendance was larger 
than on any former occasion of this kind; and 
the impression made was exceedingly happy. 
The music, which was. performed mostly by 
the students, was appropriate and impressive ; 
and the closing address to the students by the 
Rev. Dr. R. G. Wilson, was listened to with 
that atfention and interest, which is due to a 
speaker venerable for age, and toa speech cha- 
racterized by wisdom and scriptural verity. 

On Tuesday night.an excellent.address was 
delivered by the Rev..Daniel Lattimore, pre- 
paratory to the organization of an. Association 
of Alumni, which Association was subsequent- 
‘ly: formed, and two. gentlemen, former students 
of the Seminary, were appointed to deliver ad- 
. dresses before the Association ; the one at Lou- 

isville during the sessions of the next General 
Assembly, and the other at New Albany du- 
ring the closing week of the next Seminary 
year. - Much benefit to the Seminary is antici- 
| pated. from this Association.. The Board.of 
Directors commenced its sessions on Wednes- 
day morning, June 28th, and closed.on ‘Thurs- 


Professors.” 


sors, the report ‘of the Executive. Committee, 
the report.of the ». the-report -of the 


and.great comfort, of the gospel; and. if it: is 
mot inne, all Scripture is. or comparatively 


eval special committees were presented and act: 


_ Professors in their report proposed, for the con- 


sustaining this Seminary, the Board adopted 


| Spillman ; Executive Committee, Messrs. Sco- 


were those on the station whose influence would 


certain to end with the spirit. 


day night. Theannual report of the Ptofes-} 


convinced that there is no other means of being 


_Testoted to grace but by such acts of bodily pen. 


ed on by the Board. From the report of the 
Executive Committee it appeared, that their 
agent, the Rev. J. G. Monfort, had been very 


sticcessful in securing funds for the endowment! 


of the Seminary; and that-by the smiles of Di. 
vine Providence.on his future efforts, no doubt 
is entertained of his being able to obtain a suf. 
ficient sum, by the Ist of October next, to se- 
cure the donation of $15,000, conditionally 
given to the Seminary by Mr. Elias Ayres, de- 
ceased. | 

The Professors reported that there have been 
twenty-three students in attendance during the 
last year; and that fifty-five volumes have 
been presented to the library. A vote of thanks 
was adopted by the Board to the donors of 
these books for their valuable donations. The 


sideration of the Board, the appointment of a 
third. Professor ; which alter considerable dis- 


cussion, was referred to a special committee,| 


with instructions. The subject of building was 
also brought before the Board, and referred to 
the Executive Committee. | 

It having. been communicated to the Board 
that the Synod of Illinois have resolved to co- 
operate with the other Synods in the West in 


the following resolution, viz: ' 

‘* Resolved, That the Board of Directors are 
gratified to learn, that the Synod of Illinois 
have resolved to co-operate with the other Sy- 
nods, in sustaining this Seminary, and hope 
that it will always be found practicable for the 
Directors appointed by that Synod, to meet 
with us in the meetings of the Board.” 

The annual sermon before the Board was 
delivered on Wednesday night, by the Rev. 
David Monfort. It was a well digested and 
able discourse on the subject of ministerial and 
collegiate education; containing some views pe- 
culiar to the author, but worthy of serious con- 
sideration by all who have the charge of our 
literary institutions. Would it not be well for 
him to spread his views in some form before 
the public 2. 

The following appointments were made for 
the ensuing year, viz. President, Rev. J. L. 
Wilson, D.D.; Vice-President, Rev. J. F. 
Crowe, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. James Wood ; 
Treasurer, James R. Shields, Esq.; Examining 
Committee, Messrs. D. Monfort, E. D. Mac 
Master, W. C. Anderson, W. S. Potts, S. 
Wilson, S. Scovel, H. H. Cambern, Benj. F. 


vel, Cambern, MacMaster, W.C. Anderson; 
Secretary and Treasurer, ex officio, Messrs. 
Plumer, Bushnell, Barnes, S. Wilson, Potts, 
Munson, B. F. Spillman; to preach the next 
annual sermon, Rev. Dr. W. S. Potts, princi- 
pal, and Rev. Samuel Wilson, alternate ; to 
deliver the address to the students, Rev. Dr. 
MacMaster, principal, and Rev. W. C. Ander- 
son alternate. James Woop, Secretary. 
[ Presbyterian of the West. 


From Moffat’s Southern Africa. 
A REMARKABLE CONVERSION. 


‘“ Another of these grandmothers, who had 
wallowed in the very sewers of heathenism, the 
dupe of all the superstitions of former times, 
had been an active agent of the wicked one in 
opposing the progress of the Gospel. As the 
representative of by-gone ages—lor the snows 
of many a year were seen through the mass of 
grease and dirt which adorned her head—she 
was regarded with reverence by the younger 
females on the station, as the oracle of ancient 
wisdom. She was wont to tell them what they 
knew not of the customs of their ancestors. 
Had she been a man, her contaminating influ- 
ence would long have been arrested ; for there 


have driven her to seek an asylum elsewhere ; 
but she was borne with because she was a 
woman. She hated the very sight of the place 
of worship, and had taught many to blaspheme. 
One day she entered the chapel in quest of a 
child, and was constrained to sit a few minutes. 
She had not heard many sentences, when she 
fled from the hated spot. On the Sabbath fol- 
lowing she came again, when all who saw her 
felt alarmed, lest violence was intended against 
some one, but she quietly heard the voice of 
mercy, and retired in an orderly manner. In 
the course of a few days, she came to the au- 
thor ina state bordering on distraction. * My 
sins, my sins!’ was the language of her lips; 
tears streaming down her already furrowed 
cheeks. Her half-frantic soul would hear no 
comfort, nor listen to any counsel. Night after 
night she would call me out of bed, to tell her 
what was to become of her soul. One day, 
meeting her in the street, with both hands she 
grasped mine, and, as if her heart would break, 
exclaimed, *To live I cannot—I cannot die.’ 
Again she was directed to the Lamb of God, 
aod the fountain opened for her sins; but she 
interrupted me, by saying, * You_say the blood 
of Christ cleanses from all sins; do you know 
the number of mine? Look to yonder grassy 
plain, and count the blades of grass or the drops 
of dew; these are nothing to the amount of my 
transgressions.’ After continuing in this state 
several weeks, she was enabled to believe; 
when the being who once persecuted and curs- 
ed all who bore the Christian name, a mass of 
filth, which had given to her haggard and aged 
form an unearthly look, was found sitting at 
the feet of Jesus, clothed, and in her right mind, 
adoring the riches of divine grace, to one who 
was, as she would describe herself, ‘like the 
mire of the street.’ Remarking to her one day, 
that, from her constant attendance on every 
means of instruction, she seemed like the Psalm- 
ist of old, desiring ‘to dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever,’ she replied, ‘I am old in the 
world, but I am still a child in the school of 
Christ.’ She continued fervent in spirit; the 
subject of divine meréy and love so completely 
absorbing all the powers of her mind, that 
when visited in seasons of affliction, it was dif- 
ficult to elicit any thing about her disease; for, 
if her answer commenced with the flesh, it was 
When subscrip- 
tions were making for the auxiliary missionary 
society, she one day brought in her hand a 
mite, a pumpkin; and when my wife remarked 
that she might retain it, and she would put 
down her name for a small sum, her soul seem- 
ed to melt within her, while she asked, ‘Who 
is so great a debtor to the Saviour as I am? 
Is it too small? [ shall goand borrow another.’ 
This was verily the widow’s mite, and was 
doubtless followed by the widow’s reward. 
PROGRESS OF TRACTARIANISM. 

The London Christian Qbserver for March, 
after remarking that the facts which have trans- 
pired respecting the penitential bodily inflictions 
of some of the pupils of the Tractarians, prove 
that physical torture is regarded by them as ex- 
piatory of gin, and-pleasing to ‘heaven, gives the 
following as a recent and well authenticated fact: 

“A clergyman, the Rev. , a fellow 
of a college in Oxford, and having souls’ com. 


mitted to his charge-—has inflicted upon himsel{} 


severe macerations, so as to shock the feelings of 
all who.know him ; and especially has mutilated 


two or three of his fingers by burning, and also} 
one of his feet;~ because he was conscious that 
‘he had lost his baptismal purity; and having 


read Dr. Pusey’s tracts on baptism,. he was 


-the aching head is at rest, and the stormy 


and 


The series proceeded until it reached No. 90, 


| advocating heresy. 


ance. 


THE RESTING PLACE. 
However dark and disconsolate the path of 
life may have been to any man, there is an 
hour of deep and quiet repose at hand, when 
the body may sink into a dreamless slumber. 
Let not the imagination be startled, if this rest- 
ing place, instead of the bed of down, shall be 
the bed of gravel, or the rocky pavement of the 
tomb. No matter where the poor remains of 
wearied man may lie, the repose is deep and 
undisturbed—the sorrowful bosom heaves no 
more, the tears are dried up in their fountains, 


waves of earthly tribulation roll unheeded over 
the place of graves. Let armies engage in 
fearful conflict over the very bosom of the pale 
nations of the dead, not one of the sleepers 
shall heed the spirit-stirring trump, or respond 
to the rending shouts of victory. 

How quiet these countless millions slumber 
in the arms of their motherearth. The voice 
of thunder shall not awake them ; the loud cry 
of the elements—the winds, the waves, nor 
even the giant tread of the earthquake, shall be 
able to cause an inquietude in the chambers of 
death. They shall rest securely through ages; 
empires shall come and payi away; the last 
great battle shall-be fought, and then a silver 
voice, at first but just heard, shall rise to a tem- 
pest tone, and penetrate the voiceless grave. 
For the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall 
hear his voice._ There is, however, but one 
class of persons who may derive comfort from 
these reflections—those only who have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb. 

THE OXFORD TRACTARIANS 

The London Observer furnishes the follow- 
ing narrative of- the Papal “ strong delusion” 
in the English Church and State Establish- 
ment. | 

The intense and universal interest now felt 
in the subject of Puseyism will insure an eager 
perusal of a brief statement of the circumstan- 
ces under which it originated, and the position 
it now occupies. In the year 18383 the late 
Rev. Dr Rose of King’s College, the Rev. Mr. 
Percival, Dr. Pusey, and two or three other 
clergymen, met in the house of the first named 
gentleman, when, talking over the progress of 
dissent, and the unpopularity and even practi- 
cal neglect into which high church principles 
had fallen of late years, they came toa reso- 
lution to form themselves into a society, though 
without any formal organization, to use their 
utmost efforts to revive and bring into practical 
recognition the class of principles to which we 
have referred. 

The celebrated “ Tracts for the Times,” had 
their origin in the meeting in question. These 
tracts appeared at irregular intervals, and were 
published at prices varying, according to the 
quantity of matter, from twopence to sixpence. 
The tracts soon attracted general attention, 
from the startling doctrines they advanced ; 
and as the tendency of all of them was to exalt 
the authority of the church, and increase the 
importance of the clergy, by investing them 
with a special sacredness of character, the new 
class of opinions made rapid progress among 
them. Every successive tract became bolder 
and bolder in its tone, and approached nearer 
nearer the doctrines of the Church of 
Rome. The principal writers were Dr. Pusey, 
the Rev. Mr. Ward, the Rev. Mr. Williams, 
the Rev. Mr. Newman, and one or two others. 


which so openly and strenuously advocated | 
Popish principles, that the Bishop of Oxford 
felt called upon to interpose his authority and 
put an end to the further publication of the 
tracts. The last of the series, No. 90, created 
a deep sensation, especially as it was soon dis- 
covered that it had contributed to make several 
individuals go openly over to the Church of 
Rome, 

The doctrines now held by the Puseyites, 
who are sometimes called Tractarians, so close 
ly resemble those of the Roman Catholic 
Church, that there can hardly be said, on most 
points, to be any essential difference between 
them. Among the points to which the Pusey-}. 
ites attach a special importance, is the assump- 
tion that all the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land, in common with those of the Church of 
Rome, have descended in a direct line from the 
apostles. This is what is called apostolical 
succession. ‘They also maintain that all chil- 
dren, baptized by the established clergy, are 
regenerated when the water is sprinkled upon 
them; but they refuse to recognize the baptism 
ofthe ministers of other denominations as bap- 
tism atall. They hold that there is no hope 
of salvation for those who are without the pale 
of the Church. ‘They denounce the Reforma- 
tion, and look forward with eager desire to a 
union between the Church of England and the 
Church of Rome. ‘They maintain that the 
Church has an authority above that of the State ; 
and that the Sovereign and the Senate are 
bound to submit to the dictum of the Church. 
They lay but little stress on those doctrinal 
matters which the evangelical clergy in the 
Establishment regard as necessary to sal- 
vation. ‘They attach much greater importance 
to the writings of the lJathers, than to the nar- 
ratives of the inspired evangelists and the epis- 
tles of the apostles, 

They hold indeed that the Scriptures ought 
not to be read at all by the laity, unless ac- 
companied by the exposition of their meaning 
to be found in the Book of Common Prayer.— 
They virtually reject the atonement, and set 
aside as fanaticism what is regarded by other 
bodies as the religion of the lieart. They look 
upon religion as mainly consisting in the ob- 
servance of forms and ceremonies. ‘They 
maintain that the bread and wine of the 
sacrament are converted when consecrated 
by the clergy into the actual flesh and 
blood of Christ, and that the sacrament consti- 
tutes a kind of continuation of the atonement 
of Christ on the cross. It is for maintaining 
these two latter points in a sermon preached in 
the Cathedral of Oxford, that Dr. Pusey has 
been convicted of Popish heresy by a board of 
divines, and sentenced by the Vice-Chancellor 
to two years prohibition from preaching within 
the precincts of the university. The board of 
divines, six in number, separated without com- 
ing to a formal decision; but they afterward 
severally gave in their decision, and were un- 
animous in their condemnation of the sermon as 


Dr. Pusey has entered his protest against 
the decision of the board and the sentence of 
the Vice-Chancellor, on the ground that he was 
not heard in his defence, and that the objec- 
tionable parts of his sermon were not specified. 
A requisition, signed by about sixty members 
of convocation and bachelors of civil law, has 
been forwarded to the Vice-Chagcellor, reques- 
ting him to point out the objectionable parts. in 


the 
Dr. Pusey’s sermon. ‘The Vice-Chancellor has| ost growing conviction exists, that there is but 
refused to comply with their request, though, be-} one foundation upon which any doctrine. or| 
fore passing sentence, he furnished Dr, Pusey | 


privately. with the, grounds on which he con- 
demned his sermon. 

Puseyism “has ‘made extraordinary progress 
in the church within the last three years. It 


is calculated that out of 12,000 clergy in Eng-| 


land and Wales, 9000 or three-fourths of the 
whole, are deeply tainted with it. In Scotland, 


| whatever wants ifs sanction and support, if it 


the exception of three or four are decided Pu- 
seyites. In Ireland, also, the heresy is making 
alarming progress. It is calculated that the 
majority of the Bench of Bishops are more or 
less deeply tinged with it. Those of the pre- 
lates who most openly advocate Puseyie prin- 
ciples are the Bishop of Exeter, the Bishop. of 
London, and the Bishop of Oxford. Among 
the churches and chapels in London in. which 
Puseyite practices prevail to the greatest extent, 
will be found Shoreditch Church and Margaret- 
street Chapel, Oxford-street. 

In the latter place it would be difficult to per- 
ceive any difference between the form of wor- 
ship and that observed ina Roman Catholic 
church. In many of the Puseyite churches aod 
chapels, daily worship has been established, 
and in all of them we believe the sacrament is 
administered weekly. We understand it is 
likely the subject will besoon brought before Par- 
liament, and the question to be determined will 
be, whether a Protestant country ought to be 
called on to pay from £6,000,000 to £7,- 
000,000 a-year to the established clergy for in- 
culcating Popish principles, and observing Po- 
pish practice in their places of worship, in en- 
tire disregard of the solemn engagements they 
came under at their ordination to maintain the 
Protestant religion of the land, 


THE ETERNAL INHERITANCE. THE BELIEVER’S 
PORTION.—Hesrews ix. 15. 

Who are they that receive this eternal in- 
heritance? ‘They are said to be “the called.” 
There can be no doubt, that by “the called” 
the Apostle here means those who are effectual- 
ly called. ‘There are many, you know, who 
are outwardly called, who never receive the 
promise of eternal inheritance. ‘* Many are 
called, but few chosen.” All who sit under the 
gospel ministry are called. ‘The King that 
made the feast has sent out his servants to in- 
vile to the marriage ; but few will come; yea, 
the whole Scriptures bear testimony that few 
are chosen. And not only do those who hear 
the gospel receive the call, but all those that 
live in a Christian land are called. Some. think 
they will escape if they do not come to hear 
the gospel ; but they cannot escape, even though 
they try to put the thought out of their mind 
that there is a Saviour. ‘There is a voice in 
the silent Sabbath morning, when the plough- 
man has laid aside his plough, and the weaver 
his loom, that invites you to the Saviour; and, 
when you see the multitude going to the house 
of God, whether in the town or on the lonely 
country side, there is a voice that says,— 
** Come thou with us, and we will do thee good.” 

In like manner, brethren, the providences 
that are happening in your families are a call 
to you. That fever which is taking so many 
of you away is God’s knock at your door to 
come to Christ. Yet all that are called will 
notcome. ‘The Bible says it, reason confirms 
it, that **many are called, but few are chosen.” 
Who, then, are the called?—those who are ef- 
fectually called. It is sometimes set forth in 
Scripture as ‘drawing :” “ Draw me; we will 
run after thee.” It is sometimes called * teach- 
ing:” * Every man that hath heard, and hath 
learned of the Father, cometh unto me.” It is 
sometimes said to be causing them to hear the 
Saviour’s voice: * ‘The hour is coming, and now 
is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God, and they that hear shall live.” Jt 
is called, in one place, causing them to approach 
unto God: * Blessed is the man whom thou 
choosest, and cuusest to approach unto thee.” | 
Call it by whatever name you will, it is a 
calling—a drawing by Christ himself. No 
voice but his can call you, no arm but his can 
draw you. 

And then, brethren, all who are thus called 
do receive the promise; and they that receive 
the promise cling to Christ for its fulfilment.— 
They get the earnest of it now, and the reality 
of itafierwards. My dear brethren have you 
been called? [ donot ask you if you have 
been outwardly called. I know you have. 
Ever since you heard the gospel, you have 
been called. But what I want to know is this, 
Has there come power with the word? Has there 
come a divine power with the word? My 
brethren look to it; for, if you have not been 
effectually called, you will never receive the 
promise of eternal inheritance; and if so, you 
had better never have heard the sound of a 
sabbath bell. Ifyou are not effectually called, 
dear fellow-sinner, you will remember you had 
the outward call, when in hell.—Discourse 
preached in St. Peter’s, Dundee, by the Rev. 
R. M. McCheyne, on Sabbath, -March 12, 
1843. 

PRESBYTERY AND NOT PRELACY. 


From Mr. Smyth’s forthcoming work on “ Presbytery and 
not Prelacy,” the Scriptural and Primitive Polity. The awak- 
ening interest and duty of the Church being the introduc- 
tory remarks to the work. 


We have in a former work conducted our 
readers through an extended examination of the 
mysterious and transcendental doctrine of pre- 
latical apostolical succession.* And, surely, in 
no other instance has there been such a mani- 
festation of the blinding influence of controver- 
sy, iu magnifying into monstrous propcrtion 
some limb of the body of truth, and in embo- 
dying, to the diseased eye, some self-originated 
theory, in the habiliments of divinity. The 
Persians, who are heresiarchs from the pure 
sultan faith, in consequence of their desperate 
struggles to maintain the claims of Ali to the 
‘true succession of the impostor’s vacant office, 
have been led to regard him as a divine being, 
hay, even as God, and to give him, practically, 
the first place in their reverence and affections. 
And in the same way prelatists, by their cease- 
less efforts to substantiate their intolerant and 
popish dogma of the suecession, have been led 
to exalt this doctrine so far as to make it, prac- 
tically, the great fundamental tenct and corner 
stone of their religion. The church has been 
made to displace Christ, who is its only and 
ever-living Head. The ministry has been sub- 
stituted for the divine and omnipresent energies 
of the Holy Spirit. And Christianity, pure, 
spiritual, and heavenly, has been transformed 
into a system of outward rites and ordinances. 
This leaven has not only begun to work, but is 
now extensively diffusing itself through the 
mass of society. An alarm has been blown 
in Zion. ‘The voice of warning, rebuke, and 
condemnation, is now heard from high places, 
while the enemy is continually rejoicing over 
fresh deserters added to his ranks. Every 
where, and in all denominations, there is an 
‘earnest expectation of coming changes, and ol 
the hour and the power of darkness. All are 
on the alert. All are inquiring after the old 
paths, and examining well into the foundations 
upon which they stand, and the claims which 

are warranted in maintaining. A deep 


practice can be established as of divine insti- 
tufion, and that is, the word of God; and that 


pretends to divine authority, or to be an article! 


The:; Prelaticel Doctrine .of Apostolieal Suc- 


of the faith, involves a blasphemous assumption 


‘wind of doctrine, and beguiled by the cunning 


of the divine prerogatives. 

It is full time that the Presbyterian Church) 
also should be upand doing. Every day brings 
with it fresh arguments for activity and zeal. 
Every day shows us, that men are letting go 
their principles, being driven about by every 


craftiness of specious and sophistical preten- 
sions. It is time for us to realize the truth, 
that the fault of all this apostasy and insecu- 
rity, rests mainly with ourselves. We have 
suffered the rising generation to grow up igno 
rant of our principles, and of those strong and 
invincible scriptural grounds upon which our 
system ‘*is builded of God.” And thus have 
we beheld many, who professed to be the 
friends, and even the pillars of our Church, 
forsaking us and becoming our warmest oppo- 
nents. Let us.then learn wisdom by our pas! 
experience, and from defeat reap victory. And 
let every professed Presbyterian, feel that he 
owes it to the Church with whieh he is con- 
nected, or in which he has beea brought up; 
to the community in. which he lives; to all 
those from whom he differs; to himself; and 
above all to the Divine Head of the Church; to 
investigate the nature, the grounds, and the 
principles of Presbyterianism, that he may give 
a reason of the hope that is in him to every 
one that asketh it. Parents should teach their 
children; teachers their scholars, and bishops 
their flocks, those “‘ first principles of the ora- 
cles of God,” which are the elements of our 
faith, and the guides to our practice. We will 
not glory in ourselves, or in what we are per- 
sonally, but well may we glory in belonging to 
a Church that is scriptural in her doctrine, 
apostolic in her constitution, and primitive in 
her discipline. . 

More especially should this spirit animate all 
who are permitted to receive ordination at the 
hands of our Church—to minister at her al- 
tars, and to preach through her the unsearcha- 
ble riches of Christ. The apostle Paul, who 
was among the greatest of all the apostles, in 
gilis pre-eminent, in graces heavenly, in la- 
bours more abundant, in success more illustri- 
ous; in addressing the outcast and perishing 
Gentiles, could exultingly declare, ** inasmuch 
as I am the apostle of the Gentiles, 1 magnify 
mine office.” And shall not they who are suc- 
cessors to this same apostle, in his ordinary 
ministry, and by the laying on of the same 
hands; and who are sent forth to the same 
Gentile race, for the same glorious end ; shall 
they not also magnify their office? ‘True, they 
are not apostles, as he was an apostle; they 
are not, as he was, called by the immediate 
voice of the Son of God; endued with the 
plenitude of all divine and supernatural gilts ; 
filled with the inspiration of the ever-blessed 
Spirit, and commissioned as an ambassador to 
the whole world. It was not, however, in this 
extraordinary capacity, as legate of the exalt- 
ed Redeemer, the apostle rejoiced ; but in that 
ordinary character of a minister of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, by which he was empowered to 
preach the glad tidings of salvation to the long 
ost Gentiles. It was as he stood forth the ex- 
emplar and representative of all future minis- 
ters of Christ, in all coming ages of the Church, 
the apostle magnified his office. It was as by 
the rich grace of God he had been made a 
preacher of righteousness, a co-werker with 
other Presbyters, ordained by their hands, as- 
sociated with them in the ordination of those 
who should be able to teach, and to set apart 
others also, that Paul gloried. 
AS presbyters, theralfarea, who have hean 
called of God, though not immediately, yet 
mediately by his Holy Spirit; who have been 
called, also, by his Church, through the offices 
of men chosen and appointed for this work ; 
and whose high calling it is to speak unto the 
Gentiles the wonderful things of God; shall 
not we also, who are put into. this ministry, 
magnify our office, not in the spirit of boasting, 
but of humble and devout thanksgiving? Our 
office! it is divine in its origin, holy in its ser- 
vices, heavenly in its aim; unlimited in the 
field opened by it to the sublimest powers of 
man; and transcending all human thought in 
the glory and the grandeur of its everlasting 
issues. ‘The office of the presbyterate, which 
is also the office of the episcopate, is the ascen- 
sion gift of the exalted Mediator, and the es- 
sential bond and preserver of his Church. 
‘There is no other office in the Church, or be- 
yond it, equal in power, influence, and glory: 
This is the only bishopric recognized in Scrip- 
ture, or authorized thereby; the truly primitive 
and apostolical episcopacy, in and by which 
there is preserved, in the Church of the living 
God, an unbroken succession of faithful heralds 
of the cross. ge | 

We are thus led to that truth, upon the de- 
monstration of which wé would now enter— 
the apostolicity of a Presbyterian ministry, in 
contrariety to that which is prelatical. Not 
that we can hope to preclude captious doubt 
and cavilling objection, when the very nature 
of the subject admits not of absolute demonsira- 
tion; but that we hope to produce sufficient 
evidence to warrant the most unwavering as- 
surance of those who are willing to abide by 
the truth of God, to the exclusion of all human 
authority, tradition, and the will-worship and 
policy of men. We affirm, then, that presby 
ter-bishops are the only bishops recognized in 
the word of God; that they are empowered to 
discharge all the offices and functions of the 
Christian ministry; that they succeed to all that 
authority, and to all those duties, which have 
been devolved, by the apostles, upon their suc- 
cessors in the ordinary and permanent ministry 
of the gospel; and that there is no other order 
of ministers, distinct from and superior to them, 
to whom is.given the exclusive possession of all 
ecclesiastical authority. We therefore openly 
controvert and deny the truth of the position 
laid down by prelatists, that there are three 
original and essentially distinct orders in the 
ministry—bishops, presbyters, and deacons ; 
each instituted by divine right, through the in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost; and each of them 
essential to the valid constitution of a Church 
of Christ, This theory of eeclesiastical polity 
and of ministerial castes, is, we think, impro- 
perly denominated episcopacy, since episcopacy | 
‘Sig allowed to be but an accident to the sys- 
tem,” and since episcopacy, whether interpre- 
ted of the office, and thus meaning superipien- 
dence and oversight, or of the officer, who is 
called eriexeros or bishop, is claimed by Presby- 
terians, and is fully asserted by them. We 
reject, therefore, prelacy, not episcopacy. We 
abjure modern and not primitive, diocesan and 
not Scriptural episcopacy. | 

So strangely confident have the advocates of 
this system of prelacy become, through the 
great forbearance and silence of their opponents, 
that nothing is more common in the writings of 
its advocates, both Romish, Anglican, and 
American, than the assertion, which we are 
sure. we have met with in some fifty different, 
places, that to such an episcopacy and to such 
a ministerial succession from the apostles, Pres- 
‘byterians lay no claim and make no manner 
of pretension.. That such asseverations must 


the hackneyed repetition of some garbled ex- 
tracts ; of of some partial admissions, given in 
the kindness of friendship and at the prompting 
of liberality; or of the numerous. burlesque 
caricatures of our Presbyterian polity and doc- 
trine, These seem to be handed down from 
generation to generation, like the armour of an- 
cient knights, and with even a more careful 
anxiely than ‘the line of prelatical succession 
itself, However this may be, certain it is, that 
prelatical writers practically exemplify, and in 
the most striking manner, (what they are so 
fond of charging upon others,) a belief in the 
very powerful efficacy, upon the generality of | 
men, of bold, fearless, and constant assertion. 
Now, like every other error, this affirmation 
rests upon some truth. Tothe powers involved 
in the prelatical doctrine of apostolical succes- 
sion, prelatists are undoubtedly correct in say- 
ing, that Presbyterians lay no claim. We re- 
pudiate all such assumed prerogatives, as 
equally contrary to scripture, reason, and cha- 
rity.. And while we do plead for “the divine 
right of Paul’s Presbytery,” as Rutherford de- 
scribes it, yet not in any such sense as to exclude 
those who are not Presbyterian in polity, while 
sound and orthodox in the catholic faith, from 
a full participation in all the essential bene- 
fits of the Church of Christ, though self-ex- 
cluded from what. we esteem some of its 
important privileges. nd as our prelatic 
friends seem to calculate largely upon the vers 
boldness with which they represent their Church 
as the only body which even pretends to posses 
this ministerial succession from the apostles, 
**the only body, therefore, which can be certain 
that they have the true word and sacraments to 
give unto the er it may be well to show 
that, however, deficient we may be thought by 
any in our arguments, we come not behind the 
very chiefest in the confident assertion of our 
apostolicity both in our ministerial ‘and in-our 
doctrinal succession. 7 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


For the year ending May, 1843. 


During the past year, the Synod of New 
Jersey has erected out of the Presbytery of Ca- 
ledonia the two new Presbyteries of Steuben 
and Wyoming; the Synod of Philadelphia has 
set off a part of the Presbytery of New Castle 
and formed the Presbytery of Donegal; the 
Synod of Indiana has erected the new Presby- 
tery of Lake; the Synod of Mississippi has 
reported the new Presbytery, Indian, and has 
changed the name of the Presbytery of Holly 
Springs to that of Chickasaw; the Presbytery 
of ‘Tombeckbee has been transferred from the 
Synod of Alabama to the Synod of Mississippi. 
The last Assembly took measures for the for- 
mation of a new Synod in Western New York, 
under the name of the Synod of Buffalo; for 
the formation of a new Présbytery within the 
bounds of the Synod of New Jersey under the 
name of the Presbytery of Luzerne, and trans- 
ferred the Presbytery of West Jersey from the 
Synod of Philadelphia to the Synod of New 
Jersey. 

According to the reports received by the 
Stated Clerk, there has been an increase of 
Ministers during the past year amounting to 
118, making the whole number 1434; the 
number of Licentiates reported is 183, being 9 
less than the number reported last year; the 
number of Candidates is 314, being 85 more 
than reported last year ; the number of church- 
es 2092, being an increase of 188. 


| There have been added to the Church during 


the year, upon a profession of faith, 16,354, 
and the whole actual increase to the Church — 
has been 18,519. There have been reported, 


Baptisms of Adults, - - 4,337 

Ditto cf Children, - - 10,483 
Money collected for religious purposes,- 147,867 
Licensures, - 58 
Ordinations, - - -. 51 
Installations, - - - 72 
New churches organized, - - 37 
Dissolution of the pastoral relation, - 30 
Ministers dismissed to other bodies, - 7 
Ministers received from other bodies, - 10 
Licentiates dismissed to other bodies, - 2 
Ministers deposed, - 3 
License recalled, - 5 
Churches received from other bodies, - \6 
Churches gone to other bodies, - 


The following Ministers are reported as hav- 
ing died during the last year, viz: 


Rev. Orin H. Canfield, (Miss. to ; 
Afriea) - New Brunswick. 

Robert Birch, - Ditto. 
Jonathan Dickinson, - Carlisle. | 
James R. Sharon, - Ditto. 
Joseph Reed, Beaver. 
James Wright, - . Ditto. 
Benjamin Tyler, - - West Jersey. 
James Snodgrass, Wooster. 
James B. Morrow, - Ditto. 
John W. Little, - - Sangamon. 
Thomas Donnell, - - St. Louis. 
Samuel Findley, - - Transylvania. 
John Williamson, - - Conccrd. 
William Quillen, - - Hopewell. 
William H. Barr, D. D. South Carolina. 
John Brown, D. D. - Florida. 


It is a matter of regret, that notwithstanding 
the. repeated requests that Presbyteries. would 
send up fuller. reports, in many instances: those 
transmitted have been exceedingly meagre,-and 
the following Presbyteries have sent up no his- 
torical account whatever of changes during the 
year, viz., Londonderry, Ogdensburg, Troy, 
Columbia, New York 2d, Newton, Sasquehan- 
na, Steuben, Wyoming, Donegal, Baltimore, 
Marion, Chilicothe, Sidney, Maumee, Vincen- 
nes, Madison, Indianapolis, Lake, Peoria, lowa, 
Missouri, Palmyra, Muhlenberg, Ebenezer, 
West Hanover, Bethel, Harmony, Georgia, 
Flint River, and Tombeckbee.- Where a ne- 
glect is so extensive,-it mast at once appear that 
the items of our summary can scarcely be re- 
lied on as giving a fair view of the facts. 

In another case the same imperfection is vi- 
sible, we mean in the lists of moneys received. 
Having the reports of the several Boards of the 
Church before us, we are enabled to detect this 
deficiency in the Statistical Tables as far as 
their receipts are concerned. “Thus by com- 
parison it appears that the Board of Foreign 
Missions has received $16,632 more than is 
reported in the tables; the Board of Domestic 


Missions $11,538 more, the Board of Educa- 


tion $10,986 more, and the Board of Publica- 
lion $5,114 more than thus reported, increasing 
the total of moneys collected, without.regarding 
the deficiency in other columns, to $192,137. 
This disparity is so great as.{o awaken distrust 
of the general acctracy of these tables, and to 
render them less valuable: for» reference: and 
comparison. Similer-defi may be de- 
tected in the. other columns. » Thus im all the 
tables, as far asthe historical. accogunt.is to te 
depended on, we find notices of only 37 new 
churches formed, and yet the missionaries of 
} the Board of Domestic Missions alotie report to 
that Board the organization of 50. new church- 
es. It is submitted to the Presbyteries whether 
they will not secure greater accuracy for the 


arise from profound ignorance of what Presby- 


terianism is, and what Presbyterian autbors and 


sion Examined, and the 


again, the whole of the Episcopal clergy with: 


fended against the exclusive assumptions 


| P. S. Inumany instances we are requested to 
correct the. Statistical bave 


‘standards clearly affirm, and are not put forth} been seceived, and even afier the Su ry 

‘as intentional misstatements, we cap readily be- oor 

lieve, since, in all the various prelatical writers; much additional trouble, is ‘apt to ledd us 
we have examined, we have found. litle beyond into mistakes. M.. EB. 


Tables are made out, which not only gives us 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


SATURDAY, JULY 99, 1843. — 
Taaus—Three Dollars if 

Doilare and Fifty Cents in advance. 

_Eviscora, Conrrzoversy.—We have 
placed in another columna Review of the pamph- 
let of Rev. Drs. Smith and Anthon in reference 
to the ordination of Mr. Carey by Bishop On. 
derdonk of the Episcopal Church of New York. 
Thestatement of Messrs. Smith and Anthon was 
looked for with great interest, and since its publi- 
cation it has had a circulation almost unparal- 
leled, The inquiry has been, how will it be an- 
swered? It appears from the following card, 
signed by all the parties except the Bishop, that 
there is to be no answer, save the following : 

- To the Church.—The undersigned members 
of the Examining Committee in the recent case 
of Me. Arthar Carey, Candidate for Orders, in 
conjunction with the Rev. Drs. Smith and An- 
thon, feel themselves called upon by the pub- 
_ fished statement of the two latter gentleman 
thus far to reply: 
First—In justice 
definitely any defence of an act on 
wrely canonical discretion. 
Secondly—In justice to Mr. Carey, solemnly 
to declare, that the answers of the Candidate, as 
given in the above pamphiet, do not convey the 


to themselves, to decline 
their part of 


{i and fair impression produced on their minds 

y his examination ; and that in their judgment, 
such stalement is calculated to mislead the public 
mind, and to do injustice to all parties con- 
cerned in his examination and subsequent ordi- 

With this summary hotice of the stalement 
above ‘alluded to, the undetsigned hold their 
own duty to the Church touching this matter 
to be fully and finally absolved. 

BEerRIan, 
| | Jonn McVicxkar, 
SamMvuEL SEABuBY, 
Joseru H. Price, 
Epwarp Y. HigsBer, 
Bengamin Haicur. 

New York, July 19, 1843. 

_ The controversy is to be left with Dr. Sea- 
bury, the Editor of the Churchman, who, in an 
article of several columns in that paper of the 
22d inst., has replied to the pamphlet of Doctors 
Smith and Anthon. | 

The Catholic Herald of Philadelphia, in no- 
ticing the case of Mr. Carey, suys: 

“ The religious sentiments of this gentleman. 
now a deacon of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, have excited much public curiosity, by 
reason of the circumstances altending his ordi- 
pation. The pamphlet which has just been 
published by Drs. Anthon and Smith, stuted 
that on his examination he professed to receive 
the decrees of the Council of Trent, with the 
exception of the damnatory clauses, and the pro- 
 fession of faith prescribed by Pius 1V. as far as 
it ia a repetition of these decrees. ‘The opposi- 
to his ordination shows sincerity; the ap- 

proval of it by Episcopalianism, is for us an 
tnsoluble enigma. The editor of the Church- 
man, who advised, sustained, and applauded 
Mr. Carey for his noble conduct, may know 
the secret.” | 

The creed of Pope Pius IV. contains the fol- 
lowing doctrines, in accordance with the decrees 
of the Council of Trent : | | 

_**] most steadily admit and embrace Apos- 
tolical and Ecclesiastical Traditions, and al 
other observances and constitutions of the same 
Church. . 

** [T also admit the Holy Scriptures accord- 
ing Jo that sense in which our Hoty Morner 
the Church has held and does hold; to which 
belongs to judgé of the true sense and interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures; neither will I ever 
take and interpret them otherwise than accord- 
ing to the unanimous consent of the Fathers. 

‘| also profess that there are truly and pro- 
perly seven sacraments of the law instituted by 
Jesus Christ our Lord, and necessary for the 
salvation of mankind, though not all for every 
one: to wit, Baptism, Confirmation, the Eucha- 
rist, Penance, Extreme Uncrion, Orper, 
and Marrrmony; and that of these, Baptism, 
Confirmation and Order cannot be reiterated 
without sacrilege. 


> #1 profess, likewise, that in the Mass, there 
jis offered to God a true, proper and ezpiatory 
sacrifice for the living and the pkapD; and that 
in the most holy sacrament of the Eucharist, 
there is truly, really, and substantially, the 
body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and 
that there is made a conversion of the whole 
substance of the bread into the body, and of the 
whole substance of the wine into blood, which 
conversion the Catholic Church calls Transub- 
stantiation. I also confess, that, under either 
kind alone, Christ is received whole and en- 
tire, and a true sacrament. 

“© | constantly hold that there is a Purgatory, 
and that the souls therein detained are helped 
by the suffrages of the faithful. : 

Likewise, that the saints reigning together 
with Christ are to be honoured and tnvocated, 
and that they offer prayers to God for us, 
and that their relics are to be had in venera- 

The same Creed asserts that “ the images of 
Christ and the Mother of God, and also of all 
“other saints, are to be had and retained ;” and 
that due honour and veneration should be given 
them, _ It also affirms the power of indulgences, 
and that the use of them is wholesome. he * 
To all this Mr. Carey is understood to have 
given his assent, and the Bishop ordained him, 
and he.was permitted to preach on Sunday mor- 
ning last, 23d inst. in the Episcopal Church, 
corner of Thompson and Prince streets, in the 
city of New York ! 

Cuemistry IN 1Ts APPLICATION TO 

AGRICULTURE AND PuysioLtogy.—No work on 


this subject which has ever appeared, has at- 


tracted so much attention, stood so well the test} 
of criticism, or been received with such univer-} 


sal favour as this. It has created a new era in 
Agricultural Chemisty, attracted the attention, 
~ and enlightened the mind as well of the practi- 
cal farmer as of the experimentalist, ‘To it 
the farmer owes much of the growing infor- 
mation which is enabling him to perform that 
desirable work of causing“ two blades to grow 
_ where one has grown before.” ‘The edition be- 
fore us is from the press of Messrs. James M. 
‘Campbell & Co., is in octavo, in which size 


that house has published so many valuable| 


_ works, and is for sale at the very low price 
of twenty-five cents. 
i Eriscoracy.—We are daily entertained with 
the boast that the Episcopal Church is outstrip- 
ping all other denominations in its increase. 
_ From a.statement which we find in one of 
boasting prints, we ascertain that in the 
iptate‘of Pennsylvania, exclusive of the county 
of Philadelphia, there are at the present time 


_, but theee thousand ‘seven. hundred and forty-| 


Showing’ an increase in the last three yea 
6f hundred ‘and nite! “Had Preeby 


ipgressed in this ratio, we. would. hav 


=> 
©. 


Kiéard of Jchabod being written.vipon it, 


id within six months, or Two 


Review of it from the London Morning Herald. 


applying them to its blessed author, the Saviour 


St. Basil’s words on frequent communion, ‘con- 


Dr. Puszy’s sermon of Dr. 
Pusey on the Eucharist; for which he was 


pended, has been extensively republished in i 


country. Like every other production of the 
same writer, it is full of mysticism. 
introduced the sermon with a Preface, which 
he intended as a refutation of the charge of 
heresy brought against him; but, in our opin- 
ion, he has uttered enough of Romanism, in his 
attempt to refute the charge, to secure his con- 
demoation by all orthodox Protestant Episco- 
palians. He has dated his Preface according 
tothe practice of Rome,—“ Ember week, after 
FEAST oF Pentecost.” For the informa- 
tion of such of our readers as have not 
access to the sermon, we insert the following 


The sermon we have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing a piece of pure mysticism, alternately 
nonsense and heresy. The distinctions and 
evasions are obviously those of a man who, 
believing in the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
desires to avoid the consequences of a manly 
and straight-forward avowal of that monstrous 
dogma. At the same time, there are in this 
discourse blunders worthy of a Jesuit, or dis- 
creditable to a divinity tyro. One or other the 
doctor would seem to be. At page 9,* Dr. Pusry 
enumerates a series of types, and contrary to 
the interpretation of all Protestant divines, as 
well as their demonstrable reference, he applies 
them to the Sacrament of the Supper instead of 


himself. In the following extract, which is one 
of the.strongest in the sermon, he ignorantly 
or designedly missapplies the 6th chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. John to the Eucharist : 


** And when our Lorp most largely and di- 
rectly is setting forth the fruits of eating His 
flesh and drinking His blood, He speaks through- 
out of one gift, life; freedom from death, life 
through Him, through his indwelling, und 
therefore resurrection from the dead, and life 
eternal. ‘This: is the bread, which cometh 
down from Heaven, that a man may eat there- 
of and not die. If any man eat of this bread, 
he shall live for ever; and the bread that I will 
give is My flesh, which | will give for the life 
of the world.’ ‘Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son or Man and drink His blood, ye have no 
life in you.” ‘Whoso eateth My flesh and 
drinketh My blood hath eternal life, and [ will 
raise him up at the last day.’ ‘ Fle that eat- 
eth My flesh and drinketh My blood dwelleth 
in Me and | in him.’ ‘As the living FaTHer 
hath sent Me and | live by the Farner, so he 
that eateth Me, he also shall live by Me.’ * He 
that eateth of this bread shall live for ever.’ No 
one can observe how this whole discourse cir- 
cleth round this gift of life, and how our Lorp, 
with unwearied patience, bringeth this one 
truth before us in so many different forms, 
without feeling that He means to inculcate that 
life in Him is His chief gift in His Sacrament, 
and to make a reverent longing for it an in- 
centive to our faith. Yet although life in him 
is the substance of His whole teaching, the 
teaching itself is manifold. Our Lorp incul- 
cates not one truth only in varied forms, but in 
its different bearings. He answers not the 
sirivings of the Jews, ‘how can this man give 
us His flesh to eat?’ Such an ‘ How can these 
things be? He never answereth; and we, if 
we are wise, shall never ask how they can be 
elements of this world and yet His very hody 
and blood. But how they give life to us, He 
does answer ; and amid this apparent uniformi- 
ty of his teaching, each separate sentence gives 
us a portion of that answer.” 


Our Lorp does answer, and Dr. Pusey 
vught tu be avyuainted with the answer. If he 
will refer to a book more precious than all the 
tomes of AucustinE— the Bible—and read 


the sixty-third verse of the very chapter he in-| 


terprets, he will find the key and explanation 
of the whole discourse .—“ Ir 1s THE Spirit 
THAT QUICKENETH; THE FLESH PROFITETH 
NOTHING : THE WORDS THAT I SPEAK UNTO YOU, 
THEY ARE SPIRIT, AND THEY ARE LIFE.” 

This same sixth chapter of St. John, which 
Dr. Pusgry misapplies to the Eucharist, does 
not refer to that Sacrament directly at all. It 
was addressed to the hungry and sensual Ca- 
pernaites, to whom it is not likely our Lorp 
would have delivered an account of a mystery 
of which they never heard; and in the next 
place the Eucharist was not instituted at the 
time when the discourse was uttered by the 
REDEEMER ; and on these two grounds alone 
Dr. Posty and Dr. Wiseman, who has put the 
same construction on it, are in error. 

Again, the following, at pp. 16—17, is either 
nonsense or heresy :— 

“Were itonlyathankful commemoration of his 
redeeming love, or only a showing forth of his 
death, or a strengthening only and refreshing 
of the soul, it were indeed a reasonable ser- 
vice, but it would have no direct healing for 
the sinner. ‘Io him its special joy is that it is 
his RepeEmer’s very broken body ; it is His 
blood, which was shed for the remission of his 
sins. In the words of the ancient Church, he 
‘¢ drinks his ransom,” he eateth that, “* the very 
body and blood of the Lord, the only sacrifice 
for sin,” Gop “ poureth out” for him yet ** the 
most precious blood of his Onty Becorren ;” 
they are fed “‘ from the cross of the Lord, because 
they eat His body ard blood ;” and as of the Jews 
of old, even those who had been the betrayers 
and murderers of their Lorp, it was said, ** the 
blood” which in their phrensy they shed, be- 
lieving they drank,’ so of the true penitent it 
may be said, whatever may have been his sins, 
so he could repent, awful as it is to say—the 
blood be in deed despised, and profaned, and 
trampled under foot, may he, wheo himself hum- 
bled in the dust, drink, and therein drink his 
salvation.”—p. 17. 

There can be no doubt that Dr. Pusey holds 
the dogma of transubstantiation, or at the very 
least, its sister consubstantiation, and that this 
sermon is an effort to convey that doctrine, and 
yet so to word the act of conveyance as to leave 
loopholes through which a clever controversial- 
ist may escape, and laugh at Episcopal cen- 
sure. 

The next heresy, inculcated yet more une- 
quivocally, is the superstructure and necessary 
sequence of transubstantiation, the propitiary sa 
crifice of the mass. | 

« There ia, accordingly, an entire agreement 
in the Eucharistic liturgies of the Universal 
Church, in prayer, in benediction, in declara- 
tion, confessing that in the Holy Eucharist 
there is forgiveness of sinsalso. Those of St. 
James and St. Mark so paraphrase the words 
of consecration as to develope the sense that 
they relate not only to the past act of His pre- 
cious bloodshedding on the cross, but to the 
cpanication of that blood to us now.”—p. 


Rather, the penitent’s comfort is, that, as in 
tidual participation of life is nothing else than 
manifold life,” so often communion of that body 
which was broken and that blood which was 


He-has| 


Of Campbell and Co's. Edition, Philadelphia. 


shed for the remission of'sine, is manifold re- 
mission of those. sins over which he mourns— 


that ai loving kindness of God admits him 
again and again to that body and that blood, 
the stains which his soul had contracted are 
more and more effaced, the guilt more and more 
purged, the wounds more and more healed, 
that atoning blood more and more interposed 
between him and his sins, himself more united 
with his Lord, Who alone is righteousness and 
sanctification and redemption.”—p. 20. 

The sentiment that pervades these extracts is 
neither more nor less than the doctrine which 
the church in her article calls a “ blasphemous 
fable and dangerous deceit.” Again, says the 
Doctor: 

“ Since then this Divine sacrament has, as its 
immediate and proper end, union with Him who 
hath taker our manhood into Gop, and the in- 
fasion into us of His spirit and life and immor- 
tality, making us one with His glorified hu- 
manity, as He is one in the Godhead with the 
Farner, and, besides this,it is ulteriorly the 
cleansing of our sins, the refining our corrup- 
tions, the repairing of our decays, what must 
be the loss of the Church of the latter days, in 
which communions are so infrequent!” 

So full is Dr. Pusey of this mass-idea that he 


starts it at the very outset of his sermon, and 


returns to it again and again. 

Baptism containeth not only remission of 
sin, actual or original, but maketh members of 
Curist, children of Gop, heirs of heaven; 
hath the seal and earnest of the Spirit,the germ 
of spiritual life: the Holy Eucharist imparteth 
not life only, spiritual strength, and oneness 


with Curzst, and his indwelling, and participa-|. 


tion of Him, but in its degree, remission of 
sinsalso. As the manna is said to have ‘ con- 
tented every man’s delight and agreed to every 
taste,’ so He, the Heavenly Manna, becometh 
to every man what he needeth, and what he 
can receive ; to the penitent perhaps chiefly re- 
mission of sins, and continued life to those who 
have ‘ loved Him and kept His word.’ ” 

The sermon is destitute of every spark of 
eloquence. [t has no more merit, while it will 
gain no less notoriety, than Dr. Hook’s silly 
discourse, ** Hear the Church.” It is a string 
of extracts from Patristic sources more or less 
figurative, from which Dr. Pusey wishes his fol- 
lowers to infer the truth of transubstantiation 
and the mass. 

The sermon will keep its critics at hide and 
seek. Itis well managed. It it clear enough 
to lead honest and simple readers into the Pa- 
pist doctrines of the mass, and clever enough to 
give his judges, whether on the Episcopal bench, 
or in the Board of Heresy, a good heat before 
they catch him. 

Anp vet AnotHEeR.—The New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce says that the Rev. Roosevelt 
Bailey, late Episcopal Rector at Harlaem, has 
renounced Protestantism and become a Roman 
Catholic. 

Quere ?—How long before the Rev. Messrs. 
Berrian, McVickar, Seabury, Price, Higbee, 
Haight, and Onderdonk, will follow Mr. Bailey ? 


Porrry oF Lire.—The Poetry of Life, is 
the title of one of the cheap publications of the 
day, issued by J. & H.G. Langley of New 


York. It is a delightful production from the 


fertile pen of Mrs. Ellis, and the reader will 
not fail to receive pleasure from its perusal. 


Sunpay Scnoot Unton.—The Sunday 
School Union have issued a very cheap edition 
of that well known book, Allein’s Alarm to the 
Unconverted. It may be had at $1.50 per 
dozen. Let it be circulated widely. 

They have also issued a small volume of 
Letters from Dr. Scudder to Sabbath School 
children, on the subject of Missions. 

Rev. Charles E. 
Ford was ordained by the Presbytery of West 
Jersey, and installed pastor of the church in 
Williamstown, New Jersey, on the 18th inst. 
Rev. S. Lawrence, of Greenwich, presided ; 
Rev. S. B. Jones, of Bridgeton, preached the 
sermon; Rev. John Burtt, of Blackwoodtown, 
delivered the charge to the pastor, and Rev. J. 
J. Helm, of Salem, the charge to the people. 


FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT—No. VIII. 
‘Religious State of France. | 

Dear Sir—I have just been making a short 
tour in one of our large cities, and the vi- 
cinity, for the purpose of preaching the gos- 
pel; and I have marked with pleasure, that 
there, as well as in the generality of our 
churches, vital religion is making progress.— 


But, sad to say, the consistories are often be-| 


hind the people, and they who should take the 
lead in a revival of religion, are the very men 
that hinder it, Nevertheless, they shall not be 
able to hinder it; the work is the Lord’s. 

_ Divisions among the pastors still continue, 
and indeed increase. They are particularly ex- 
hibited on two occasions—electzons of pas- 
tors to a charge, and ordinations of young min- 
isters, 

When the business is to give a church a pas- 
tor, the most pious and capable of our young 
ministers encounter violent opposition from cer- 
tain members of the consistory, whose part it is 
to make the election, and nearly always, these 
members are headed by a minister, animated 
with a kindred spirit. This proceeds so far 


sometimes, that a church is refused the minister| 


it desires, for, ordinarily, a consistory has sev- 
eral churches under its care, and it belongs to 
this alone, to elect pastors for these churches. 
Thus, quite recently, the consistory of Berge- 
rac, (department of Dordogne,) had to elect a 
pastor for the small church of La Force.— 
This church being attached to the doctrines of 
the gospel, unanimously requested that Mr. L., 
a young man of decided piety, agreeable dispo- 
sition, good talents, and irreproachable con- 
duct, should be given them as their pastor. 
What of that? The consistory, by a majority 
of one vote, rejected him, and called, to min- 
ister to this church, a clergyman in whom 
the people have no confidence. Doubtless, La 
Force will seek the interposition of government 
against this odious abuse of power ; but it is 
much to be feared that it will be in vain. Then, 
what will the church do? Will it submit toa 
pastor who seems rather to have been appointed 


againet it than for it? Or will it not rather sep-|_ 
‘arate. itself from the consistory, and throw it- 


self into the ranks of dissent? and in this ease, 


| will not the civil authority prohibit its meet- 


ings? Weare still ignorant of the issue sw 
this, which is mot an insulated fact, may giv 


you some i 
ordinations of young ministers aie at- 
tended with scarcely fewer difficulties, The 
evangelical pastors who are invited to impose 
hands on candidates for the ministry, are ac- 
customed to require the candidate first to make 
a public profession of his religious views, in the 
presence of the church. This profession em- 
braces only the fundamental articles of Chris- 
tian faith, and is composed entirely of scrip- 
ture texts. But what of that? Our opponents 
are utterly adverse to this profession, Accord- 
ing to them, we should merely require the can- 
didate to declare that he receives the Bible as 
the word of God, and that he will preach what 
it teaches, without entering into detail. For, 
add these pastors, we cannot, without intoler- 
ance, refuse to regard as a Christian and a bro- 
ther, a man who believes in the inspiration of 
the Holy Scriptures, even though he should not 
explain them as we do. You perceive that, ad- 
mitting this principle, no Socinian or Unitarian 
could be refused recognition as a brother, and 
that confusion would be introduced into the 
churches, In conversing, a few days ago, on 
this subject, with a minister opposed to the pro- 
fession of faith, I brought an objection against 
him, which seemed to embarrass him: ** When 
the scribes and pharisees crucified Jesus Christ,” 
said I to him; “ they did not doubt the inspira- 
tion of the Old Testament Scriptures ; ought 
not the apostles, therefore, according to your 
principle, to have regarded the murderers of 
their Lord as believers and brethren?” It re- 
sults from these difficulties, that in a number of, 
the churches ordinations cannot take place, and 
that they are obliged to look elsewhere, and 
often at a considerable distance, for a church 
where the ordination can be performed; and 
the more so, because our rules require seven 
ministers, at least, to be present at the perform- 
ance of this ceremony. : 

And yet, at this very time, we have greater| 
need than ever, to be united, since the Romish 
church has risen against us with new violence, 
and government appears disposed to gratify it 
in every thing—a circumstance which has oc- 
curred more than once in the history of the 
church. Incredulity is as formidable to the 
people of God as superstition. For, notwith- 


standing all the fine maxims of philosophy, the} 


unbelieving are enemies of the truth of God ; 
and on every occasion requiring them to choose 
between Rome and true Christians, they will 
take part with the former against the latter. 
Pilate, Herod, and the priests, made common 
cause against Jesus Christ. With us, the alli- 
ance between the Romish church and our un- 
believing or religiously indifferent statesmen 
becomes continually closer. Our literary men, 
also, generally make their court to that church; 
and it is only as an exception, that here and 
there, and now and then, the voice of any of 
them is raised against her. Some political jour- 
nals complain of her invasions; but as they do 
it, not in a spirit of faith, but in a spirit of op- 
position to government, we cannot expect from 
them a sincere and persevering resistance. We 
have no auxiliaries in France; we are left to 
ourselves; and alas! we are divided. Mean- 
while, what is to be done? Can we form an 
alliance with the Universalists, or other error- 
ists? Is such an alliance possible? Is it good 
in the sight of God? Would it be efficacious 
and durable? It is to the Lord that we must 
look. In the days of approaching conflict, 
which are coming on us, or our children, we 
should glorify the truth, and stay ourselves on 
Him, who has said, * Fear not, little flock ; for 
itis your Father’s good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom.” 

We reckon also on the fraternal interest of 
foreign Christians, on their prayers, and the 
aid which they can render us. _ | speak of bro- 
therly and individual assistance; for as to go- 
vernmental aid, I see not clearly that any go- 
vernment could assist us efficaciously, if we 
were oppressed. On one hand, the political prin- 
ciple of non-intervention puts an obstacle in 
the way; and on the other, where is the Pro- 
testant government, that cowld and would at 
once take up, with firmness, the interests of 
the gospel, and of those who are subject to it? 

It is possible that some of your readers may 
think that I am too much alarmed. But it seems 


to me, that it would not be the part of prudence| 


to wait till the evil is wholly matured and evi- 
dent, before its existence is credited. In order 
to oppose it, if possible, and as far as possible, 
it is better to look a-head. My fears are shared 
by all our Protestant journals, and especially 
by the most religious. And they rely on a very 
simple and unquestionable observation ; namely, 
that from year to year, Romanism advances, 
and becomes at the same time more sure of the 
support of government, and bolder against us. 
The death of the Duke of Orleans is to be re- 
garded as a deeply mysterious dispensation of 
Providence; it has deprived us of the firmest 
human help, which seemed capable of protecting 
us from the various injustice of the Romish 
Church. This has become better known since 
the death of the Duke, than it was during his 
life... 
The news which we hear concerning Oce- 
anica only confirms the fears, with which the 
occupation of Tahiti by France had inspired us. 
It is announced, that with a single exception, 


the chiefs who treated with Admiral Dupetit) 


Thouars, have retracted, and joined the natives 
assembled at different points of the island to 
protest against the occupation; and that the 
French authorities, having shown a disposition 
to compel the children of the Protestant schools 
to attend the Roman Catholic mission-school, 
their parents had led them away into the woods 
of the interior of the island, in order to with- 
draw them from this violence; for doing this, 
the French authorities threaten to punish them. 
The Committee of the Evangelical Missionary, 
Society of Paris, have addressed a letter to the 
Prime Minister, in which they express their ap- 
prehensions, and in which occurs the following 
paragraph : 
- The treaty concluded between France and 


fication of the king. There would be danger, 
therefore, in postponing the expression of the 


alarm excited in our hearts by one of the em 


es of this treaty—that which subjects question 


the Queen of Tahiti waits, it is said, the rati-) 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


‘the vicinity, he said to me: “I perceive, Sir, 


concerning Europeans to a council of three 
members, among whom is found Mr. Meren- 
haut, (the personal enemy of the Protestant 
missionaries,) and which grants them the power 
of expelling any person whatever, who shall 
have acted or spoken in a way hostile to the 


French interests, It is unnecessary to insist} 


on the use which can be made of such a grant 
for getting rid, without noise, of the ministers] 
of our communion. .. All the Protestants of 
France participate in our fears,” 

The minister has replied in a manner by no 
means satisfactory; and here is a sentence 
from his letter: “ ‘The fears manifested by your 
Society appear to me so much the less well 
founded, that it is a matter of public notoriety, 
what the universal usage is in France respecting 
religion, so that the royal government cannot, 
without injustice, be suspected of plans of intol- 
erance in the Pacific ocean.” Alas! how little 
good faith there is among men of the world! 
or rather, perhaps, how little they know what 
they do! 

But Popish writers, who have not the same 
motives for prudence, that influence the mem- 
bers of the cabinet, understand the question as 
we do, but rejoice in that which afflicts us. 
M. de Carné, a member of the Chamber of De- 
puties, has just published in the ** Review of the 
Two Worlds,” an article on “The French In- 
terests in Oceanica,”-in which he asserts, that 


the French ministers would never have thought). 


of occupying Tahiti, without being first assured 
of the consent of England; that this occupation 
has no importance, politically considered, but 
that it is of great religious importance; and 
that the unquestionable consequence of this 
event is, that “the fifth part of the world is 
evidently lost to the reformed religion, and 
soon to be gained by the Catholic.” | 

In replying to this article, our periodical, 
Le Semeur, uses the following language, which 
I quote, not to endorse it, but to show the se- 
riousness of our situation. ‘* Unhesitatingly, 
or rather, recklessly, they have planted in the 
heart of French Protestants, a germ of distrust 
and irritation which it will be impossible to pluck 
up, and which threatens, perhaps, (if, as all 
shows, they hold it in contempt,) after its days 
of patience, to have its days of vehement wrath. 
In speaking thus, it is enough to say that the 
facts of the case are extremely serious; their 
tendencies still more so; and we are convinced 
that it is only by opposing these, from this time 
forward, with all the energy of which it is ca- 
pable, that Protestantism can escape the neces- 
sity of a resistance, the more painful the longer 
it has been delayed.” 

This manner of expression is not universal, 
and I like better the language of The Archives, 
‘which concludes one of its late articles on this 
subject, in these words: ‘“* We beseech our fel- 
low Protestants to remember that the word of 
God has said, ‘ dearly beloved, avenge not your- 
selves,’ but leave vengeance to the Lord.” But 
it is certain that the apprehensions expressed 
by the Semeur are participated in, by Protes- 
tants in general, and even by men of the mild- 
est and most quiet disposition. There are even 
Roman Catholics who hold a similar language. 
A Roman Catholic professor, belonging to the 
faculty of theology, in a large southern city, 
the Abbé S., with whom I fell in,a few days 
ago, in a stage coach, was pretty much of the 
same judgment as myself in relation to the 
course of government; but he did not rejoice 
in it for the sake of his Church. ‘ Never,” 
said he, “ did the Roman Catholic clergy pos- 
sess so much influence with the court under the 
Bourbons of the older braneh, as they do at 
the present day, ‘They dare not refuse them 
any thing. But it is a misfortune for our 
Church.” 


This same Abbé has lately published a cu- 
rious pamphlet, which can scarcely be pleasing} 
to his superiors. ‘The Roman chancery was 
recently desirous of the addition of a new saint 
to their calendar. They had chosen for the 
object of their favour,a lady who lived two 
hundred years ago, and who, at the instigation 
of the Jesuits, had founded a religious order of 
females which still exists. You will under- 
stand that these ladies, as well as the Jesuits, 
would have been flattered with ‘the success of 
the negociation. According to the custom of 
the Roman court, a commission was appointed} 
to make inquest into the claims which the said 
lady might have to the honours of canoniza- 
tion, There was some discussion about putting 
the Abbé S, on the commission, but as the re- 
mark was made that he was not very partial to 


canonizations, they dropped him. Something} 


nettled at this, he entered upon investigations, 


on his own footing. He discovered manuscripts} 


relative to the foundation of the above men- 
tioned order, the authenticity of which was at- 
tested by the lady herself, whose canonization 
was in question ; and on a comparison of these 
manuscripts with the stories on which the com- 
mission depended for placing her in the cata- 
logue of the beatified, he was convinced that 
these stories were undeserving of confidence. 
But not content with making this remarkable 
discovery himself, he determined to admit the 
public into his secret, and printed a pamphlet, 
in which he revealed the result of his researches. 
This pamphlet will probably render the canoni- 
zation impracticable: for it is a principle of the 
canon law, in such cases, that in order to place 
any one in the rank of the saints, it is neces- 


sary to have very clear proofs—such as would! 


be sufficient to condemn a man to death, 1 had 
this account of the affair from the Abbé S. him- 
self, 


This Abbé is a most interesting man, and| 


very liberal fora Roman Catholic priest. Hav- 
ing learnt that 1 was on my way to preach in 


that your journey has the same end as my own.” 


In fact, on his part, he was on his way to preach| 


in a village. We had a conversation on pulpit 


adapted to the taste of the world. He appli 


oratory, which is the branch he teaches; and 
his views on this subject were quite interestin 
and instructive. He complained that the aca- 
demic, and memoriter mode of preaching still 
reigns among the Romish clergy, and he advi 
his studénts to give their sermons the character 
of an elevated and animated conversation,. H 
complained also, that the preaching of many o 
the most distinguished orators, among these 


clergy, is by no means apostolical, but entirely} 


this censure particularly to the sermons of 1 
Abbé Lacordaire, (of whom I said something to 
you in last year’s correspondence,) who pro- 
duces an extraordinary impression on his hear- 
ers, although he has rather the talent of a poet 
than of an orator. 

The Abbé Bruitte, whom I have frequently} 
mentioned to you, has just published a second 
edition of his pamphlet, entitled, “ My Fare- 
well to Rome.” It appears that notwithstand- 
ing all its defects, this publication has had sur- 
prising success, For, besides the necessity of 
publishing, after a few months, a second edi- 
tion in France, I am informed that it has alrea-| 
dy been translated into English, German, and 
italian—a new token, that although the Ro- 
mish church be making progress, in our day, 
there are also many eyes open upon her er- 
rors, May it be the Lord’s will to hasten the 
time when she shall fall, and the saints of God 
be delivered from her hands! 

| 
For the Presbyterian. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF SALVATION. 

a BOOK FOR THE TIMES.—BY AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. 

According to our Philosopher, the first thing 
necessary to recover man from the evil of ido- 
latry, was “to place a pure object of worship 
before the eye of his soul.” ‘T'hus the corrupt 
feelings of the heart of man were to be purified 
by assimilation to the object of his worship. p. 
29. | 

But the Israelites, it seems, had no idea of 
holiness as an attribute of God. p.70. “ ‘The 
idea of God’s moral purity was conveyed by 
the Mosaic machinery’’—that is—‘“the true 
and necessary idea of God’s attribute of holi- 
ness, was originated by the patterns of the 
Levitical economy, and it could have been 
communicated to mankind at the first, in no 
other way.” p. 80. 

This passage is rendered obscure by the 
words “ at the first.” Does this mean that before 
the fall, man had ** no idea of God’s moral pu- 
rity?” Or does it mean, that after the fall, such 
men as Abel and Enoch and Noah and Abra- 
ham had “no true idea of God’s attribute of 
holiness?” Or does it mean that “the patterns 
of the Levitical economy” were placed before 
Adam and all the rest, to originate in their 
minds * the idea of holiness as an attribute of 
God?” I cannot tell what it means. But the 
affirmation is, that ‘the true idea of God’s at- 
tribute of holiness could have been communi- 
cated to mankind, at the first, in no other way.” 
It follows, of course, that all men before the 
Levitical economy were totally ignorant of 
God’s attribute of holiness—or that, in some 
way, these patterns must have been laid before 
Adam and all good men till the time of Moses. 
If the first inference be true, then there could 
never have been any true worship, on earth, 
before the law was given at Sinai. If the se 
cond inference be true, how could the Isra- 
elites be ignorant of God’s attribute of holiness? 
Moses had the idea of holiness at the bush, 
when the Lord said to him “ the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.” Was the idea 
originated in his mind in the court of Pharaoh 
or in the house of Jethro, by “the patterns of 
the Levitical economy?” 3 

To prepare the mind for the admission of this 
absurd dogma, our Philosopher attempts to show 
that the idea of power was derived from the 
horn of an animal—the idea of happiness from 
sunshine, and the idea of justice from the prac- 
tice of the primitive hunter dividing the slain 
stag among those who assisted in the chase— 
p. 72—74. Why not originate the idea of 
power from a finger instead of a horn? The 
Magicians of Egypt, when baffled, said unto 
Pharaoh, “ this is the finger of God.” David 
said, ‘* when | consider thy heavens, the work 
of thy fingers.” And Jesus said, “If I by the 
finger of God cast out devils.”—The truth is, 
the idea of power was not originated by horn 
nor finger. ‘These are natural objects selected 
for illustration. 

The first verse of the Bible announces the 
power of God. ‘*God created the heavens und 
the earth.” “ The invisible things of him from 
the creation of the worldare clearly seen ; being 
understood by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power.” Jehovah needed neither 
horn nor finger to originate the idea of power, 
and then transfer it to him as an attribute. So 
also the idea of holiness as an attribute of God 
was clearly made known when man was creat- 
ed upright—* in true holiness.” 

To talk of the ideas of power, justice, holi- 
ness, mercy, &c,, being originated by natural 
objects, and then “transferred to the character 
of Jehovah as attributes,” in order to get a pure 
object of worship before “ the eye of the soul,” 
is to talk backwards. It is far, very far from 
being true, that the idea of holiness as a perfec- 
tion of God, was originated by the Levitical 
economy. ‘ Holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost,” long before 
the machinery of the Jewish dispensation was 
made known. 

To sustain this absurd theory of the trans- 
fer of attributes to the character of Jehovah, 
we are presented with an erroneous idea of the 
design of sacrifices. ‘* One obvious design ol 
the institution of sacrifices—was to convey to 
the mind the just demerit and proper penalty 
of sin.” p. 87. Is this true? Was not the 
‘just demerit and proper penalty of sin” con- 
veyed to the mind by the sentence and the ex- 
ecution of the sentence of death? Our philo- 
sopher expresses himself more accurately when 
he says, ‘* A lawgiver can manifest his views 
of the demerit of transgression in no other way 
than by the penalty he inflicts upon the trans- 
gressor.”’ p. 82. ‘The mind of man would 
receive an idea of the amount of God’s opposi- 
tion to sin, only by the amount of penalty in- 
flicted on the sinner.” p. 86. This is true. But 
if this be the only way, and the lawgiver can 
do it ‘in no other way”—how can it be done 
‘““ by. the institution of sacrifices?” When a 
victim is offered for the transgressor, the pen- 
alty is inflicted not upon the sinner but the 
substitute. Before a man attempts to philoso- 
phize on “the plan of salvation,” he ought to 
learn that sacrifices were designed to make 
known to the mind of man the way of pardon, 
not “the demerit of sin.” The proper penalty 
inflicted on the transgressor showed * the de- 
merit of sin.” ‘The same penalty inflicted on 
the substitute showed the way of salvation. 

According to the philosophy taught in this 
book, attributes were transferred to the charac- 
ter of Jehovah, by the Levitical patterns, so as 
to bring about the first thing necessary for 
man’s salvation—to place “‘a pure object of 
worship before the eye of his soul.” 

This being done, let us see what effects were 
to follow. Our philosopher assures us, that, 
“If an object were presented, whose nature was 
infinitely opposed to sin—to all defilement both 
physical and spiritual—and who revealed in his 
example, and by his precepts, a perfect stand- 
ard to govern the life of man under the eircum- 
stances in which he was plaeed, then man’s 
mind would be enlightened, his conscience rec- 
tified, and the hard and corrupt feelings of his 
heart softened -and purified, by assimilation to 


the object of his worship—according to the na- 
ture of things, as an unholy object of worship} 


would necessarily degrade and corrupt the hu- 
man soul, se, on the contrary, a holy object of 
worship would necessarily elevate and purify 
the nature of man.” p. 29. | 


Now, I ask, did these effects. follow, or flow 
| from the Levitical economy? Were the Israel- 
ites enlightened, softened, purified, elevated,} 
and their nature necessarily assimilated” to 
the pure object of worship set before them 


Let the history of that people answer the ques- 
tion, of whom it is recorded, “ they do always 
ere in their heart, and have not known my 
ways’—and to whom Jehovah sware in his 
wrath—* they shall not enter into my rest.” 
(To be continued.) 

For the Presbyterian. 

VOTES OF THE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. Editor—As a private member of the 
Presbyterian Church, | now address to you a 
few lines to lay before the public, in order to 
elicit a full and fair discussion, for the right un- 
derstanding of our Book of Discipline. 

There has been no act of our General As. 
sembly since my connexion with the Church, 
that has borne with such force upon my mind 
as the two votes taken by the last Assembly, on — 
the rights of ruling elders. Io my opinion, it 
is the first blow aimed to destroy that office in 
the Presbyterian Church, and the first step to- 
ward Prelacy. 

1 have always thought that I was a Presby- 
terian in the strictest sense of the word, and so 
far have endeavoured to live up to our Book of 
Discipline and Form of Government. But if 
the votes of the last Assembly are according to 
our Book, | have been living for twenty-five 
years undera mistake. ‘Therefore, in order 
to be set right, | would propose a few questions, 
to which | solicit a candid answer, so that the 
actions of all true Presbyterians may be direct- 
ed aright in this matter. And 

1st. What does it take to constitute a Pree- 
bytery, according to our Book ? 

2d. Can there be a lawful Presbytery with- 
out a ruling elder, according to our Book? 

3d. Is a ruling elder a ~Presbytet, according 
to our Book? 

4th. Is ordination of a minister a Presbyte- 
rial act, according to our Book ? 

5th. Is ordination to be performed by only 
a part of Presbytery, according to our Book ? 

6th. If there can bea Presbytery without a 
ruling elder, or an ordination without all the 
members partaking therein, according to our 
at what is an elder, or the office he has to 

7th. Is it right to make great pretensions of 
respect for the office of ruling elder, and at the 
same time deny him the right of a Presbyter, as 
laid down in our Book? 

I now aguin solicit a full, fuir, and candid 
answer to each of these questions, according to 
our Form of Government. J. H. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE CONQUEST OF IRELAND BY HENRY Il. UNDER 
THE AUSPICES OF THE POPE OF ROME. 

‘‘ The king of England passed into Ireland, 
(A. D. 1171) by a fleet of four hundred: sail, 
and the day after his arrival, which was Mon- 
day the 18th of October—St. Luke’s-day—he 
came with his army to Waterford, where he 
stayed fifieen days. By his orders, there came 
to him at that place, the four kings of Cork, of 
Limerick, Oxerick, and of Mida, and almost all 
the lords of Ireland, except the king of Con- 
naught, who pretended to be its sole sovereign. 
All the prelates came thither also, namely, the 
thé four Archbishops, Gelasius of Armaugh, 
Donatius of Cashel, Laurentius of Dublin, Ca- 
tholicus of Tuam: also the bishops, their suf- 
fragans, to the number of twenty-eight; and 
the abbots. They all received Henry as king 
and lord of Ireland and took the oath of fideli- 
ty to him and his successors for ever. After. 
wards the king of England sent to the pope let- 
ters of the prelates of Ireland, and obtained 
the confirmation of this kingdom to him, and 
his successors by authority of the holy see; as 
he had already obtained the permission to enter 
and make himself master of it, from Pope 
Adrian IV. in 1156.” Fleury’s Ecclesiast. Hist. 
book 72, No. 37. The pope who thus confirm- 
ed what Adrian IV. authorized, was Alexan- 
der III. 

We find another instance of papal interfe- 
rence in the affairs of Ireland in the reign 
Philip and Mary, about four centuries afler 
the conquest by Henry II. 

Pallavicini mentions a consistory of the 7th 
June, 1555 held by Paul 1V. tqgverect Ireland 
into a kingdom by apostolicn® authority upon 
the request of Philip and Mary; because Henry 
VIII. during the schism, (viz. in the 33d year of 
his reign,) had dared to do it of his own au- 
thority. This act of king Henry VIII. was | 
thought to be of no effect by queen Mary his 
daughter, resting as it did, merely upon kingly 
or temporal power ; but as for some cause, she 
thought it desirable that this act of her heretical, 
schismatical, and pope-denying father should 
be made valid she applied to the 
pope whose authority alone was deemed compe- 
tent and sufficient for the purpose, to constitute 
that island a kingdom ;—Accordingly Philip 
and Mary sent ambassadors to Rome to ask 
two things of pope Paul 1V. first, that he would 
confirm the pardon of their schism,and second- 
ly, that he would erect Ireland into a king- 
dom. 

pope” says Fleury, [list. Eccl. Book 
151. No. 12, “ gave audience to them” the 
ambassadors, **in a consistory of the 21st or 
23d of June, and said to them; that to give 
the king and queen marks of his affection, 
he had-erected Ireland into a kingdom in 
tue of apostolical power. ‘Then the ambassa- 
dors, prostrate at‘his feet, confessed the crimes 
of the English nation and its schism, and re- 
ceived absolution from them.” ‘The historian 
adds that the pope afterwards had several pri- 
vate interviews with these ambassadors, “ in 
which he complained to them that the ecclesi- 
astical property had not been restored,” &c. 
‘‘ He said to them that he expected that they 
would continue to pay the yi of St. Peter, 
and that he should soon send into England a col- 
lector to receive it—that he had exercised that 
function himself, and had been much edified 
with the zeal of the nation, to acquit themselves 
of this duty, without which, the English could 
not expect that St. Peter would open to them 
the gate of heaven, if they retained his patri- 
mony on earth.” 

These are old stories, but they happen to 
have a close connexion with things which 
be.—They show that the Irish have but little 
reason to bless the popes for the exercise of 
their paternal and pretended apostolical autho- 
rity over them, at least in oe temporal. 
Pope Adrian! V.,in consideration of a penny for 
each trish house, to be paid to him, first gives au- 
thority to Henry II, to conquer them,and when 
the conquest is effected, Pope Alexander III. 
confirms it. By the influence of their arch- 
bishops and bishops, they pass under the lord- 
ship of the king of England, and the Peter- 
pence being paid, things go on very smoothly 
more than three centuries anda half. ‘Then 
Henry the VIII. separates from Rome, declares 
Ireland a kingdom, and himself king of Ireland, 
but exercising no greater power, as king, than 
his predecessors had exercised as lords of Ire- 
land. When Queen Mary comes to tle throne, 
pontifical power is again invoked, and if Henry 
the VIII. was not rightfully the king of Ire- 
land, by the conquest of his predecessor, uuder 
authority of Pope Adrian IV.. and the confir- 
mation of it, by pope Alexander III. queen 
Mary’s title to royal power is made rightful 
and stable by the act of pope Paul IV. who 
does not forget, by the way, the Peter-pence 
stipulated for, by Pope Adria . These as- 
sumptions of power, and pretensions of autho- 
rity by the popes, acquiesced in by popish 
kings, could have no weight in the minds of 
Protestant Irishmen, if they were now agitating 
the repeal of the union. But how can Mr. 
O’Connell, or the Roman Catholic bishops of 
Ireland deny the right of the reigning sove- 
reign of England, to be both (Domina et Regi- 
na Hiberniae) the \ady and queen of Ireland? 
They admit that the so called aposiolical power 
of the popes: is competent to divide, unite, and 
dispose of kingdoms, and to make few king- 
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manuscript which is at, your sefvice, 


_ ministers, were put into one parcel, and those 


our instruction, and probably a much larger 


furnished by some highly favoured recipient of 
that light which distinguishes the present age. 


trol and management of men after the same 


‘gay, “ Who hath directed the Spirit of the 


terand ‘condition between those who hear the 


‘and understand, it ; 
briefly conside 


eration, I would say something in refétence to 


“Iq @eseribing the persons intended ‘by the 
good ground, the Saviour things} 
that are distinguishing nnd peculiar 

They, uiiderstand the word of God:) Ine 
amination asa candidate and ‘of government a sufficiently clear provision for 


character, 


the same 
people into, and ¢ 
of the sovereigns of 
lords-and: kings. If they will be consistent, 
they have a bad case to manage. But if, on 
the other hand, they deny this pretended npos- 
tolical power'to the popes, they make their so 
called spiritual chiefs isurpers ; as in frath they 
are, both: in spirituals and temporals_in a 
places:beyond the diocese of Rome. ‘Ihe only 
cure which will be found for the ills the~ Irish. 
le complain of at present, will befound not 
the repeal of the Union, but in the repeal, 
if I may.so say, of the conquest, which Popish 
agitators cannot consistently say, was not right-| 
fully made. As for the practicability of carry- 


ing onthe affaire of the British Government 


without a legislature, whose laws shall bind Ire- 


Jund’as well as England, at Jeast, in matters of 


revenue, and. some other. things of national 
concern—it is a question which we cannot pre- 
tend to discuss at this distance. British p-liti- 
ciana, no doubt, understand it fully, and if they 
deem it impracticable, the repeal will, no doubt, 
be resisted by all means. oe 


For the Presbyterian. | 
INFLUENCE OF A PIOUS AND LEARNED MINISTRY. 
Mr. Editor—Iin preparing a discourse on 
** The Influence of a pious and learned minis- 
try,” which I preached to my people some 
months ago, [| made some investigations, the 
result of which both gratified and surprised me. 
It has been suggested to me by a friend, that 
some of these facts might be useful-to-others. 
I send you a copy of a page or two of: my 
in speaking of the influence of the ministry on 
the intellectual condition of man it would be 
legitimate to k of “the obligations’ of the 
world to the Bible,” which has done so much 
for him: for the Bible was both written and 
translated -by ministers. But tet us turn to 
other books. 
In the * American Common Place Book”’ 
of Prose, a selection made by a gentleman of 
taste and learning, the whole number of authors 
whose names are given is fifty-seven ; of these 
fourteen, or about one quarter, are clergymen. 

In a list of American authors published in the 
American Almanac for 1840, which is meant to 
include all deceased American authors, seven. 
hundred and seventy-six names are mentioned ; 
of these three hundred and seventeen or nearly 
one half were clergymen. At the close of the 
American edition of ‘Todd's Johnson’s Diction- 
ary is alist of authors whose authority is appeal- 
ed to in the course of the work. Of -coure 
it embraces only the most eminent authors 
who have written in the English. language. 
After omitting a few whose professions [ was 
unable to ascertain, there remained of the list, 
seven hundred and thirty-five authors ; of these 
two hundred and thirty, or nearly one third, 
were clergymen. From “A catalogue of Eng- 
lish books in the several departments of Jitera- 
ture,” published by a large bookselling house 
in New York, containing over one hundred pa- 
ges, I took the first twenty pages as a fair spe- 
cimen ofthe whole. These twenty pages con- 
tained a_ list of two hundred authors, of whom 
ninely-four or nearly one-half were clergymen. 
And this notice was a catalogue of “ Standard 
English books.” Again, on two shelves of a 
miscellaneous library I counted the writings of 
ninety-two authors ; of these thirly-six or over 
one-third were clergymen. 

Our village library, which is of an extreme- 
ly popular character and by no means over- 
stocked with religious books, contains the writ- 
ings of about one hundred and thirty-seven dif- 
ferent authors, of whom forty-six or one-third 
wereclergymen. And | presume it is quite safe to 
say, that if the bocks written by the forty-six 


written by the ninety laymen into another, and 
either parcel offered to any person, there are 
very few who would not chose the former. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that of 
nineteen hundred and ninety-seven authors in- 
cluded in six several collections, seven hundeed 
and thirty-seven, or more than one third, were 
clergymen. 

Thus we see that a large part of these books, 
which enrich our literature and contribute to 


number than were written by members of any 
other one profession, were written by clergy- 
men, and moreover with the exception of a 
Swift or a Sterne, “ one in a thousand,” it may 
be said of them that on their death-beds there 
is no line, which on account of any immoral 
tendency they would blot out. Be it remem. 
bered too that these works are by nomeansexclu- 
sively or chiefly theological, but relate to al- 
most every branch of science and 


| For the Presbyterian. 
‘THOUGHTS ON REGENERATION.—No. IV. 


That it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
spurious conversions have occurred in those re- 
vivals to which | have alluded, may further ap- 

ar by considering | 

2dly. ‘That God will not give his glory to 
another. ‘To suppose that genuine conversions 
occur when such unscriptural views of the. 
cause and the nature of Regeneration are ‘pre- 
sented is to suppose ‘thal, in performing that 
stupendous and peculiarly divine work of cre- 
ating man anew in Christ Jesus, God ts will- 
ing to give his glory to another—willing that 
the effect of his almighty power should be at- 
tributed to human power. But, in reference to 
every subject of this divine operation, He says, 
«| have created. him for my glory, | have 
formed him; yea, | have made him.” 

In a number of the Ohio Observer, publish- 
ed at Hudson some years since, I noticed an 
arlicle containing particular directions for pro- 
ducing Revivals. ‘The article was evidently 


In laying down rules, the author appeared to 
assume that the Holy Spirit is under the con- 


manager that steam power is. As, in managing 
a steam engine, it is important to know. what 
amount of power to apply for a specific pur- 
pose, and how, and when to increase or dimin- 


ish it: so, in producing and carrying on a re-| 


vival, we should understand exactly how to dt- 
rect and manage the Spirit of the Lord! and, 
judging from subsequent events, | have no 
doubt that religious excitement has been pro- 
duced ia many places by following these or 
similar directions. Now, in such a case, would 
it be strange if the Holy One of Israel should 
frown upon the impious contrivance, and should 


Lord; or, being his. Counsellor, hath taught 
Him ?’— if, instead. of putting the seal of his 
approbation upon euch doctrines, and such 


measures by converting sinners, He shouldsay,| - 


Behold, all.ye that kindle a fire, and com- 
pass yomreelves about with sparks; walk in 


the light of your fire, and in the sparks that ye; 


h kindled.” 
"There is a wide difference of moral charac-' 


word, and anon witb joy receive it, without un- 
derstanding it, atid those who hear the word, 
and bring forth fruit. Hav- 
red some of the characteris- 
ties of the class of ‘hearers first mentioned, and 
offered some reasons for supposing that such a 
reception of the gospel is no evidence of regen- 


the other class. 
iar in’ their 


and they bring forth fruit. Their spiritual un- 


doms, and here ate three papes concarring 
end; that, namely, of giving the Ineh 
confirming'them in, the hando| 
land, both as their liege 


-his services in his Sunday school.” 


altar ;” that he was not prepared to say wheth- 


_admissions, refused to give him a certificate 


of Rome.” The motion was opposed “ and by 


‘dination of one of the persons, 


“ceremony according! 


derstanding and ‘holy obedience distinguish 


theth from.a blind and ‘rebellious world. God) 
hes called them out of: darkness -into his mar- 
velous light ; and they show forth his praise: 
‘while others stumble at the word, and are aiill 
disobedient... They ** have an. unction from the 
Holy One.” * The Son of God has come, and 
has given them an understanding, that they 
may know Him that is true.” So peculiar and 
important is this knowledge, that the Saviour 
calls it eternal life. * And this is life eternal, 
that they might know Thee the only true God 
anid. Jesus ‘Christ whom Thou hast . sent.” 
Here, then, a spiritual life, that shall never 
terminate, begins. 

I have said, that a capacity to perceive the 
beauty of holiness is, perhaps, the main thing 
imparted in regeneration. In the first exercises 
of this spiritual power of perception, the indi- 
vidual is very apt to forget himself. His mind 
is exclusively occupied in gazing, with admi- 
ration and delight upon something that he 
never saw before—the beauty of holiness. 
Whether he himself is, or is not an object of 
favour with that lovely Being whose character 
he contemplates, is a question with which, at 
present, he has nothing to do. His approbation 
of the character of God does not at all depend 
upon the decision of this question: and should 
he, at any time, entertain the erroneous opinion 
that he is himself excluded from His favour, he 
would be grieved; but he would not love God 
the less: because, “ the first objective ground 
of gracious affections is the transcendently ex- 
cellent nature of divine things as they are in 
themselves, and not any conceived relation they 
bear to selfor self interest.” —(Edwards.) The 
case of the affectionate “ Cowper” is a, re- 
markable confirmation of this truth. Fora long 
time, his confidence in his own good estate was 
entirely lost; but his love of holiness was. not 
at all diminished. Holiness is the supreme ob- 
ject of the. love and the desire of one who is born 
ofthe Spirit. He regards this as the most pre- 
cious and desirable thing in the universe. He 
sees that “this is the beauty of the Godhead, the 
good of the infinite Fountain of good ; without 
which,God himself (if that were possible to 


be} would be an infinite evil ; without which,| 


‘he himself had better never have been; and 
without which there had better have been no 
being.” Such | conceive to be the first exer- 
cises of a subject of regeneration—of one whom 
God has chosen in Christ before the foundation 
of the world, that he should be holy and without 
blame before Him in love. Such an one may 
look forward with joyful expectation to the 
consummation of his salvation. He may be 
‘‘ persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature shall be able to 
separate him from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” S. B. 


— 


From the (New York) British Chronicle. 


THE TRUE ISSUE FOR THE TROE CHURCHMAN. 


A Statement of Facts in Relation to the Re. 
cent Ordination in St. Stephen’s Church, 
New York, by Drs. Smith and Anthon.— 
New York : Harper & Brothers. 


No recent publication has excited more in- 
tense interest than this pamphlet has done. It 
has been sold in thousands, und we hope will 
be circulated over the length and breadth of the 
land. It contains another proof, that while the 
Episcopal Church like its mother in Eng!and 
has been styled ‘“* Protestant,” it has been ike 
the title given by Brougham to the Duke o 
Cumberland, only “by courtesy.” Its minis- 
ters and even its highest dignitaries have been 
steeped in the mysteries of the Roman Catho- 
lic superstition. 

Our readers are already acquainted with the 
cause of this publication.* But the disclosure 
it makes is appalling, and ought to rouse every 
friend of the Protestant faith within the United 

Dr. Smith, rector of St. Peter’s, New York, 
one of the authors of this publication, was ap- 
plied to by Mr. Carey for a certificate, with a 
view of uniting himself with the Parish of St. 
John’s. 

Dr. Smith says he had a high opinion of Mr. 
Carey’s moral and religious character, al- 
though he had at an early period of his con- 
nexion with St. Peter’s ‘understood that he 
embraced the doctrines of the Oxford school,” 
but he adds, that notwithstanding “ he was not 
only willing but anxious to have the benefit of 
Much as 
we approve of the subsequent open and honour- 
able and Christian course pursued by Dr.Smith, 
we cannot help remarking that it was wrong to 
commit the care of the youth of his flock to the 
tuition of a person whom he knew to be infect- 
ed with the fearful Oxford heresy. 

Soon after being applied to for the certificate, 
he appears to have discovered his mistake, and 
before handing it over to him he examined the 
applicant ‘‘ on certain expressions used by. Mr. 
Carey,” when Mr. Carey frankly admitted that 
he did not deem the differences between the 
Episcopal Church and the Church of Rome 
*¢to be such as embraced any points of faith ;” 
that he did not deem ‘‘ the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. an absurd or impossible doctrine ;” 
that he did not object to **the Romish doc- 
trine of Purgatory ;” that the soul after death 
might be benefitted by ‘‘ moral discipline,” 
“the prayers of the faithful and sacrifice of the 


er the Church of Rome or the Anglican Church 
‘¢ were the more pure ;” that in some respects 
she had the advantage, and in others we,;”’ 
that the denial of the cup to the laity was “a 
mere matter of discipline ;” that ‘ the Refor- 
mation from the Church of Rome was an un- 
justifiable act ;” that the promise of conformity 
to the Church did not lead him to embrace the 
thirty-nine articles “‘ in. any close or rigid con- 
struction ;” that none subscribed them “ with- 
out mental reservations, or private exceptions ;” 
that if union with the Protestant Church was 
not open to him “ he would have recourse to 
the ministry ef Rome.” All these sentiments 
were reduced to writing, and transcribed to Mr. 
Carey. Mr. Smith, from these overwhelming 


which would have stated that he had not writ- 
ten, taught, or held any thing contrary to the 
doctrine of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Smith then intimated to Bishop Onder- 
donk that he had refused the certificate to Mr. 
Carey, and handed him a copy of the statement 
of his interview with that gentleman. 

A meeting of the Trustees of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary took place on the same dav, 
when Dr. Anthon, who had then joined Dr. 
Smith in this good work, moved that the atten- 
tion of the examining committee should be call- 
ed, especially in regard to the senior class, “ to 
the points at issue between us and the Church 


* The history. of the transaction was published 
in the Presbyterian of July 15th, and is as follows : 
On Sanday the 2d instant, the ceremony of ordain- 
ing eleven candidates for the Episcopal ministry 
was performed in St. Stephen’s church, New York. 
When the was about to be performed, 
Bishop Onderdonk officiating, Doctors Smith and 
Anthon arose, and each read a protest againt the or- 
r- Arthur Carey, on 
the ground that he held opinions not in conformity 
avith the doctrines of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and more in unison with those of the 
Charch of Rome. “The Bishop replied in substance 
that he was satisfied with Mr. eae hs fitness, The 

; ed— e Smith, and 
Anthon retired from the church—and Mr. Care 


The course pursued by Dra. Anthon and Smith, was 
the subject.of an editorial review in the Church- 


man of the Sth instant, in which those ministers| 


‘were severely censured. To that article this pam- 
phiet is a reply—or rather ii is a staten.ent of all 
the circumstances. connected with Mr, Carey’s ex- 


of those bodies. 


ordained with the others who were presented.| 


subseqnent admission, — 


THE PRESBYTERLAN. 


laid on: the table.” Triistees were 


mee 42 j 
The Bishop determined to examine Mr. Carey 
specially, on the 30th, of June, in St. John’s Sun- 
day School room, and invited Drs. Smith and 
Anthon to attend. Six other clergymen be- 
sides, attended, viz; Drs. Berrian, McVickar, and 
Seabury, and Messrs. Haight, Higbee, and 
Price. Drs. Anthon and Smith proposed to 
have writren answers from ‘Mr. Carey to writ- 
ten queries, but they were overruled. They: 
were after much opposition allowed to write 
down the answers. One of the Board wished 
this only done on condition the answers ‘‘ were 
burned before they separated.” Afier much 


opposition the examination was allowed to pro-| 


ceed. Jt turned chiefly on the points which we 
have already noticed, which confirmed in every 
respect the impressions formed by Dr. Smith. 
One of the answers given is curious, und throws 
light on the mode in which the examination was 
conducted. Mr. Carey was asked, on which 
Church did he believe the sin of schism to rest 
in consequence of the English Reformation, 
“‘ the Church of Engiand, and, by consequence, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of this coun- 
try, or upon the Church of Rome.” Dr. Sea. 
bury objected to this question being put, on the 
ground.that it was an historical question. Mr. 
Carey, under advisement, answered, “ It is an 
historical question.”* We never were more 
astonished than when we read the following 
expression, ‘* Do you or do you not FAULT the 


Church of Rome?” and the answer, “1 would] 


not_ fault the Church of Rome.” 


.. The result was that excepting Drs. Anthon 


and Smith, all the others were quite pleased 
with Mr. Carey and the result of the examina- 
tion ; but it is remarked that no vote was taken, 
that the individual opinions of those present 
only were asked, as the Bishop informed them 
they were no organized committee, or corporate 
body. ‘The Bishop who seemed to consider 
himself the sele judge, said he was not pre- 
pared to say he would ordain Mr. Carey. He 
however did ordain him, and publicly express- 
ed himself satisfied with the examination. 

We think that the issue of this whole matter 
will be most beneficial. It will awaken the 
public mind to the inconsistency and want of 
principle thus laid open within a Church which 
boasts that none can lawfully preach the gos- 
pel but priests of their own body. ‘They sign 
the thirty-nine articles of a Calvinistic creed 
and hold Church doctrines in direct opposition 
to them. It will show them that under Prela- 
cy there is no escape from error—no remedy 
for purification of the Church, provided the Bi- 
shop himself be in error—that under a Church, 
and that not-in connection with the State, the 
most glaring inconsistency may be practised 
without hope of redress from any power within 
the Church. Here a young man is licensed to go 
to the world as minister of a Protestant Church, 
who has avowed that the Reformation which is 
the very fundamental principle of his Church is 
unjustifiable. It is singular that no examina- 
tion of Mr. Carey appears on two points of the 
Oxford heresy, viz.: Apostolical succcession 
and Baptismal regeneration. Is it possible that 


even Drs. Smith and Anthon held these inex- 


pressible puerilities? Weare not without fear 
of it from the omission, and from an expression 
of these gentlemen in page 28—* when the ban- 
ner was lifted up, and under which we enlisted 
with all the ardour and energy of youth, and 
have since been contending for the truth—the 
Banner of Evangelical truth— Apostolic or- 
der.” We earnestly hope that if these gentle- 
men who have rendered such important ser- 
vice to the cause of Scriptural truth by their 
present publication, really hold these doctrines, 
they will be led to reflect on the whole 
style and structure of the Church they belong 
to, that they will be enabled to take humbler 
ground, and to rest contented with being “ fel- 
low labourers with others in the household 
of faith.” 


* The Editor of the North American, Phil- 
adelphia, in reference to the examination, makes the 
following appropriate remarks : 

“One would draw the inference from the pro- 
ceeding narrated, that some of the examiners re- 
garded Mr. Carey’s attitude as paralled to that of 
a witness, in a criminal court of justice, suspected 
of being implicated with a party indicted, and enti- 
tled to be cautioned to say nothing calculated to 
criminate himself. The purpose of the examina- 
tion was not to conceal what Mr. Carey knew of 
himself or his opinions, but to elicit that very know- 
ledge. His actual sentiments were the sole object of 
the formal inquiry. If he or other persons felt cer- 
tain that his faith was conformable to the creed of 
the church into which he sought to be received as 
a teacher, what objection could exist to any fori of 
interrogatory calculated to elicit his sentiments ? 
What right actual or prospective, if Mr. Carey was 
in jeopardy from such a mode of proceeding, what 
proper precedent, was violated by it—what danger- 
ous precedent could be established by it? The se- 
curity of the citizen in his person, property, and re- 
putation, demands that he should never be placed in 
a position to become his own involuntary accuser 
before any tribunal which may hold him answera- 
ble. But there are no points of resemblance be- 
tween the citizen in this regard and the candidate 
for admission into the Christian ministry. With 
the latter, the fact of offering himself, presupposes 
that he is prepared to offer the fullest possible satis- 
faction to the constituted judges of his opinions, 
that he is in full, mental and spiritual as well as for- 
mal communion with the church in which he seeks 
promotion. Any other theory sacrifices vital sub- 
stance to immaterial ceremony. This we take to 
be no question of faith or discipline, but one of 
every day common sense. There is no particular 
form of question which a medical board is bound to 
use in examining a committee for a medical degree. 
None which acommittee of the Bar adopts in exam- 
ining a candidate for admission to it. ‘The student 
in either profession is not entitled to ** counsel”’ to 
suggest to what and how he shall answer. The 


object in either case is to ascertain the professional 


qualifications of the individual. The object of a 
clerical board is of the same nature. Hence, we re- 
peat, it appears to us most singular that objections 
should have been started at Mr. Carey’s examina- 
tion to any sort of question designed to test his 
professional qualifications. 


ALTERATIONS IN THE CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

We have heard a good deal lately about.cer- 
tain changes in the Confession of Faith of the 
Presbyterian Church. Discussions looking that 
way occurred in both the Old and New-school 
General Assemblies, during the recent sessions 
In one of them, the subject 
was indefinitely postponed. In the other, a com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire whether the pro- 
posed change should be made. In this state of 
things, the question arises, whether any provi- 
sion has been made by the Presbyterian Church 
for altering the Confession of Faith, aud there- 
fore, whether any change in that instrument 
can be effected. 

There is provision for establishing ‘* Consti- 
tutional rules ;” and this it is believed is all that 
the book contains touching changes—to wit: 
Form of Gov. 12 chap. 6 sec. “ Before any 
overtures or regulations proposed by the As- 
sembly to be established as constitutional rules 
shall be obligatory on the churches, it shall be 
necessary to transmit them to all the Presby- 
teries, and to receive the returns of at least a 
majority of them, in writing, approving there- 
of.” But do Constitutional rules apply to the 
Confession of Faith? Do they notsignify only 


what may relateto the form of government and 


discipline of the Church, and not to its doe- 
trines? It is suggested that there is a mani- 
fest difference between the clearness, precision, 
and obligatory nature of the statement in God’s 
word, of doctrines of faith, and of what ap- 
ertains to Church, government and discipline. 
tis believed that the Presbyterian Church has 
recognized this difference—not only by the 
general opinion of its people, denying the Di- 


‘vine obligation of any particular plan of Church 


government—but also in the matter of the pre- 


‘sent inquiry, to wit, by embodying in the form 


changing any feature of it, as the views or cir 
cumstances of the people might change, -a 
yet omitting altogether such provision 
changing the Confession of Faith, that is, t 
Creed of the Church, or its sense of the doc- 
trines of the gospel—ihus, in effect declaring 
that God has granted to his people a wide lib- 
erty and discretion as to government and dis- 
cipline, but has precisely and unalterably pre- 
scribed what they must believe as to Christian 
doctrine. 

It is further suggested, that it were a very 
singular and most incongruous spectacle to be- 
hold a.company of believers, declaring such and 
such to be the doctrines of Christianity, in the 
mutual, open, and cordial acknowledgment of 
which they would embrace each other, and as-| 
sociate in Church relations, and on belief of 
which lhey would fix their hopes for the eternal 
state—and yet embodying in the very terms of 
their organization, provision for a change o 
their faith and their testimony—as though they 
were not assured that their present views are 
sound, or, that if true now, they may not change 
with the times. It is thought that the Presby- 
terian Church never intended to say any thing 
like this. From such a view of the subject, it 
would appear that no provision could be made 
for any change of the doctrinal standards of 
the Church—and that the only reasonable sup- 
position in the adoption of a creed is, that the 
precise creed in. question will continue the per- 
manent testimony of the body adopting it. 

It is, still further, suggested that the chief 
part of the property, which is held by the Pres- 
byterian Church, or rather held for its benefit, 
has been acquired in view of its doctrines, as 
they are—that is, the Confession of Faith, as 
it is—and that no change whatever can be made 
in the statement of those doctrines, or the terms 
of that Confession without affecting the tenure 
by which the property is held—and that if the 
principle be admitted that changes in the doc- 
trines may be made, and any changes be in fact 
introduced, it might presently result, that the 
property would be forfeited—or, what were to 
a conscientious and honest mind still more un- 
happy, that the faith of the Church was vio- 
lated, and the intentions of the pious dead frus- 
trated by those who were every way bound to 
respect and accomplish their benevolent de- 
sigos. These considerations are submitted as 
objections to all attempts to change the Con- 
fession of Faith. It is sincerely hoped that 
they may attract the attention of such persons 
as can elucidate the subject and thus enable 
the Church at large to perceive the truth in the 
premises, whatever it may be. And _ wher- 
ever the truth may lead, all good men should 
promptly follow.—Catvin.—WN. Y. Observer. 


EXTRACT. 
In a tract, entitled, Life, a Journey,” by the 
Rev. A. M. Toplady, B. A., are the following 
notes : 


“ The late Dr. E—n, Bishop of St. Davids, 
dissuaded a lady from hearing Mr. Whitfield 
preach, for fear it might hurt her nerves. But 
what was this when weighed against the piety 
and religion of a great Churchman now living ? 
who no longer ago than the very last month 
that ever was [viz. in the month of August, 
1775], actually said to a lady of quality, ‘ Do 
not tell me of St. Paul, madam: it would have 
been happy for the Christian Church, if St. 
Paul had never wrote a line of his Epistles.’ ” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tre Rep Men in Councit.—The remnants of the 
aboriginal tribes have of late been assembled at 
Tah-le-quah, in Arkansas, in Grand Council. Dele. 
gates from eighteen tribes composed the Council 
which numbered npwards cf two hundred members 
Four thousand people were assembled to witness 
their proceedings. ‘The United States Government 
was properly represented. The object of the Coun- 
cil was to promote peace and the welfare of the 
tribes. Young Wolf, a Cherokee chief, at a sitting 
of the Council, addressed General Taylor as follows: 

‘“*We are very much gratified to meet you here 
and to shake hands with you, and welcome you to 
our council. We have met together to promote 
peace and friendship among the several Indian tribes, 
and we hope soon to be able to induce our Western 
red brethren of the prairies to join us, and we hope 
they will soon learn something about the Creator, 
as we have. Fifteen tribes met a few years ago, in 
this nation, and mnade bright the path of peace, which 
was commenced by our fathers, and we have now 
met to perpetuate the same. The path is now swept 
and is clean, so that all may now find their way to 
our counci!-house. We expect several more tribes 
to meet us in a day ortwo; when they arrive we 
expect to proceed to business.”’ 

General Taylor in reply, thanked the chiefs for 
their cordial reception of himself and the other 
officers of the Government, who were there, not on 
business, by express invitation. He also expressed 
his confidence in the good intentions of the council, 
and his conviction that its aims would be attained. 
O-po-thle-yo-ho-lo, a Creek ehief, then addressed 
the Creeks and the Cherokees. He recounted their 
old acquaintance and friendship, and urged its con- 
tinuance. 

Messrs. Stanley and Dickerman, two artists were 
on the spot, collecting materials for an Indian Gal- 
lery. They had ample scope for subjects. The 
scene must have been as picturesque as remarkable. 
Every variety of costume was displayed. Plnmes, 
feathers, handkerchiefs of every colour, silver bands 
for the arms, head and breast,.medals, beads, and 
hunting shirts made up the varied toilets of the 
sons of the forest. There was as much diversity 
in skin as in dress, and where nature had not sup- 
plied a colour, paint furnished a more striking sub- 
stitute, Almost every European nation was repre- 
sented, and Africa’s sable sons added to the gro- 
tesque character of the assemblage. No intoxicating 
liquors were permitted on the ground. A flag staff 
on the ground, bore, as an enblem of peace, a white 
flag having painted upon it clasped hands, and a 
pipe and hatchet. 


Rior at Kineston, (Canapa.)—The 12th of 
July, the annivrrsary of the battle of the Boyne, 
which destroyed the dynasty of the Stuarts in Great 
Britain, was celebrated in Kingston, Canada, by a 
tremendous riot between what arecalled the Orange- 
men, or Protestants, and the Roman Catholics. The 
riot commenced by the firing of a gun by some per- 
sons in the neighbourhood of the new Roman Catholic 
Church, which killed a boy, named Robert Morrison. 
The Mayor, and a body of the 23d regiment, repaired 
to the spot, searched the Chureh for the author of 
the outrage, and made a number of arrests. From 
the Kingston Chronicle it would seem that this dis- 
graceful religious fend, so little in the spirit of 
Christianity, was incited into action by some foolish 
boys. 

Anoraer Fire Lanstncsurca.—This unfor- 
tunate village was visited by another destructive fire 
on Sunday evening, about 10 o'clock. We under- 
stand that the fire was first discovered in a stable 
between State and River streets and before it was 
arrested, destroyed six or seven valuable buildings 
on the west side of State street, between Richard 
and Elizabeth. Among the buildings destroyed are 
the following :—Fake & Warren’s liquor store, on 
the corner of State and Richard streets. The cellar 
‘was occupied as a place of refreshment; E. J. Wil- 
Jet’s boot and shoe store—the third story was occu- 

ied by a mason’s lodge ; Mr. Jacox’s harness shop ; 
Cline alley in the basement ; C. Parmelee’s office 
and dwelling house; S.C. Noble's hat store; and 
here the fire was arrested. Besides the above, a 
number of outbuildings were destroyed. ‘The fire 
was the work of incendiaries. An individual was 
lodged jn jail in thia city this morning, charged 
with the crime.— Troy Whig, July 25. 

Bay Mitt Burantr.—On the morning of the 4th 
inst., the Bay Mill, at Hannibal, Misscori, so 
celebrated for the excellent quality of its flour, was 
totally destroyed by fire, along with its entire con- 
tents, wheat, flour, barrels, &¢—nothing being saved | 
except the books. No doubt exists of its having 
been set on fire by an incendiary. It was owned 
by Messrs. Lane & Stowers. Loss ten thousand 
dollars. 

‘Tue Last or tHe Inptans.—The Ohio States- 
man of the 18th instant, says :—The Wyandotts, 
‘the last tribe of Indians in Ohio, have departed for 
their new home West of the Mississippi. A dele- 


gation from the tribe, consisting of three principal 
chiefa, visited our city on Saturday last, to bid fare- 
well to the Governor, and through him, to the peo- 
ple of Ohio. Jacquis, the head chief, delivered a 
beautiful address, which was interpreted by . 


Walker, Esq: The Governor replied, and 
them of the good feeling of the people of Ohio 


and p 


wards their brethren, and wished them 

rity in their new home. The speeches 
will be published in a few days. The scene was 
very interesting, and the sentiments delivered by 
the venetable chief were worthy the head and heart 
of a chief of this once noble race. May prosperity 
and happiness attend this remnant of red men, who 
have for so many years dwelt in peace and amity 
with the citizens of our State. _ 

Tue Umirep States Steamer Unton.—A writer 
in the Washington Capitol, says, the late cruising 
of the United States steamer Uhion, built on Hun- 
ter’s plan, proved that Ericeson’s surpasses Hon- 
ter’s as much as it does the screw. Facts ascer- 
tained during his late cruising, show that the wheels 
of the ** Union” have to be propelled twice as fast 
as those of Ericcson’s and’ therefore twice as 
many cylinders full of steam are used ; that the pow- 
er of the engine ts twice the amount that a vessel 
built on Erriecson’s plan would require, and that 
she makes but six knots per hour. | 


Trae Norrnameton Banx.—According to the re- 


f| port of a Committee appointed to investigate the 


affairs of this swindling institution, the sum of siz- 
ty-nine cents in specie was all that could be found 
among its assets! and one dollar and fifty cents of 
the ** Relief ” issues! making altogether in cash, 
two dollars and nineteen cenis!! The committee 
met with much difficulty in their investigation in 
consequence of Mr. Rice, the late President, refus- 
ing them the use of many important papers which 
they sought to obtain. The probable deficit of the 
Bank, after analysing its assets and setting them 
down at their real worth, will amount to the enor- 
mous sum of $400,982.51! The cause of this de- 
plorable result originated in favouritism. evinced by 
permitting extensive overdrawing by some, and 
heavy discounts to others, many of whom were not 
inhabitants of the vicinity in which the bank was 
located. The sum of $9984.65 is due the state of 
Pennsy|]vania. 


OsservaTory aT MassaCHUSETTS.— 
About forty thousand dollars have been appropria- 
ted to the establishment of an Observatory, to be 
erected on an elevated situation in the vicinity of 
Harvard University, known as Summer House Hill. 
Of this sum, twenty thousand dollars were contri- 
buted by merchants of Boston, three thousand by 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, one 
thousand by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, and three thousand by Insurance Com- 

anies. The structure is to be called the Sears 
lower, in commemoration of the liberality of Da- 
vid Sears, Esq., of Boston, who gave five thousand 
dollars for its erection. Mr. Sears afterwards gave 
an additional sum of five hundred dollars to be ap- 
plied towards the purchase of the proper instru- 
ments for its equipment. The American Journal 
of Science and Art says :—“ The Observatory will 
be as well endowed as any in the world. The ready 
patronage which has, upon this occasion, been so 
generously extended to American astronomy, is 
most honourable to the Republic, and no country 
can point to a larger donation to science in propor- 
tion to its wealth.”’ 


Map House Cexiesration. — At the Hartford 
(Connecticut) Asylum for the Insane, on the 4th 
inst., the patients were treated to a sumptuous en- 
tertainment in a garden where tables were arranged 
under the shade of the trees. A choir of talented 
musicians, and several musical instruments in at- 
tendance added their charms to the scene. The De- 
claration of Independence was read, and appropri- 
ate religious services solemnized; toasts, wit, and 
sentiment flashed around the temperance board with 
the greatest good feeling; the utmost good order 
and decorum was observed by all, and when the 
company arose and marched in procession to their 
rooms, very many of the men and women were 
heard congratulating one another upon the p!easure 
of the occasion, exclaiming, ** This is the happiest 
day we ever saw.” 


Cottece, New. Yorx.— The Rev. 
Charles W. Hackley, A. M., has been elected Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in this College. He former- 
ly filled the same chair in the New York Univer- 
sity, and hassince been President of Jefferson Col- 
lege, Mississippi. He is a graduate of West Point. 


Navy Department.—The Hon. David Henshaw, 
the new Secretary of the Navy, reached Washing- 
ton on Saturday last. He has entered on the dis- 
charge of his official duties. 


Lanp Orrice Movep.—The Miner’s Express of 
the 7th inst. says:—** It gives us pleasure to an- 
nvuunce to our readers that the Land Office, tempo- 
rarily Iccated at Marion, in Linn county, is restored 
to Dubuge, by order of the President of the Uni- 
ted States, and will be cpen for business on Mon- 
day next.” 

Betres Late tHan Never.— Deacon Nathan 
Beers, of New Haven, Connecticut, has just been 
allowed arrears of pension as a soldier of the Rev- 
olution, amounting to $3360. Heis ninety years 
old, and his first wife lives to share his good for- 
tune. 


Struck sy Licutninc.—The ship Olive 
Branch, Captain English, arrived at New York on 
Friday evening, 21st inst. from Apalachicola, was 
struck by lightning on the morning of the 4th inst., 
carrying away the main-royal and top-gallant masts, 
killing Frederick Baker, and severely injuring Ben- 
jamin Rhodes, The fluid then passed down the 
mainmast, through the galley, killing in its course 
John Wheeler, the cook. 


Americans aT St. Petrerssure.— The Ameri- 
can Engineer, Major Whistler, employed by the 
Emperor of Russia to construct the railroad from 
St. Petersburg to Moscow, is said to enjoy the dis- 
tinguished favour of the court. Some 14,000 men 
are to be employed. Colonel Todd, our minister, 
is also said to be much esteemed, and the Ameri- 
cans there receive marked attention. 


Jog Smitrn.—The sheriff of Jackson county, Mis- 
souri, has published a long letter, explaining the 
manner in which he arrested this distinguished per- 
sonage, and the troubles he subsequently encoun-| 
tered until Smith was discharged by the Municipal 
Court of Nauvoo, before which he managed to be 
taken on a writ of habeas corpus. 
has been made to the Govertior of Illinois to cause 
Smith to be retaken, which was held under consi- 
deration at the last accounts. 

The Alton Telegraph of the 15th inst. says :— 
‘6 We regard the location of this unprincipled scoun- 
drel in Illinois, as one of the greatest calamities 
that ever befel the State. He, and those over whom 
he exercises the most unlimited control, now hold 
the balance of the State. Governed by no political 
principles whatever, they, at every election, throw 
themselves into market like cattle for sale.” 

A special Edict to the Philadelphia Mormons is 

ublished in the last Nauvoo ‘Fimes and Seasons. 

hey are ‘*instructed and counselled to remove 
without delay, and locate themselves in the city of 
Nauvoo, where God has a work for them to accom- 
plish.”? The edict is published by order of the 
** Quorum of the Twelve.” 


Norwecians.—We noted lately the arrival at 
Albany of one hundred and fifty Norwegian eini- 
grants, on their way to the West. ‘lwo hundred 
and seven more reached there on Saturday, 22d 
inst., bound for Wisconsin. | 


Hostititics Commencep THE INDIAN Coun- 
try.—The St. Louis New Era of the 13th inst., 
says :— We have been permitted to see a letter from 
the United States blacksmith at Willow Creek, 
(Pawnee conntry,) to his friend in this city, dated 
on the 29th June, giving an account of the murders 
committed by the Sioux Indians upon the Pawnees, 
and upon the wife of the blacksmith. His wife 
was shot on Tuesday morning, the 27th, about 7 
o’cl ck. The husband had endeavoured to save 
her by shutting her up in the shop, but she had not 
time to bolt the door, and it was burst open. She 
was killed, and they fell to whipping the black- 
smith, without doing him serious injury, having 
their guns all the while cocked, ready to fire. The 
Indians had also killed Lashapel, the United States 
Interpreter, who had been in that country for twen- 
ty-five years; Capt Blue, first chief of the Pawnee 
Tappages, and father-in-law of the Interpreter; a 
son-in-law of the chief Moulin, and several other 
Chiefs and Braves, young men, women, and chil- 
dren. 

It is also stated, that out of forty-one: lodges, 
twenty-one of the largest were burnt, and most of 
the horses were stolen or killed on the spot. The 
Pawnee Indians had left their villages to go on their 
spring hunt. Willow Creek, from whence this 
letter is dated, is one hundred and fifty miles up 
the Platte river, and the Sioux are two hundred and 
fifty miles above it. The Indians exhibited hostile 
feelings on several occasions during the winter, and 
this attack on the Pawnees had beén expected for 
some time. We are told that the United States are 
bound, by treaty stipulations, to protect the Pawnee 
tribes from such invasions, and we are surprised that 
some efforts have not heen made to prevent these 
muotders. If the Indians are’ ‘not entitled to protec- 
tion, certainty those in’ the employ of the Govera- 
ment mayclaimit. 
Tne Great Foreer.—aA person’ has been arrest- 
ed in. London for the great robbery on Jacob.Little. 
He is said to be well known in New York. The 
Express says, “ his name is Jack Reed, and he has 
served about eight years in the State Prison. From 
the time the fraud was perpet 


_ the judgment issued in favour of the United States. 


An application] 


‘bring the child home, was also stricken gown and 


| wife of Mr. Jamp. received. a shock, but was not 


lighgni 
the house, discharged two. gone, a pow-| The 
y 


rpetrated to the present} 
time, he has been missing, and, as was supposed ,t 


has been during the whole time in Europe, Ex- 
Sheriff Lowndes will leave New York in the steam- 
er of the 1st for London, to identify the individual, 
and if possible to establish his guilt. Reed has no 
doubt been in England for more than 8 year. 


Onto Lanns.—The Governor of Ohio has pro- 
claimed the sale of State lands, to commence in 
September. The lands are.those ceded by the 
State of Indiana, to aid in the canstruction of the 
Wabash and Erie canal. domestic scrip and 
bonds are receivable for these lands. 

Sate or Prorerties or THE Untrep Srates 
Banx.—The New Orleans papers state that the 
sale of properties of the United States Bank was 
clased in that-city on the 12th inst. The amount 
realized was $445,468, the sum required to satisfy 


‘Case or Cuaistina Cocuran.—The Commission- 
er of the United States Circuit Court, in New York, 
decided on Friday that the evidence is sufficient to 
commit the Scotch woman, Christina Cochran or 
Gilmour, for trial for the murder of her husband. 
The next step of the British agent will be to procure 
an Executive order for her delivery. 


Tue Huntine Expepition.—The St. Louis New 
Era brings the following disagreeable tidings from 
Sir William Stewart’s party. Six more of the Ame- 
rican Fur Company’s boats arrived at our levee yes- 
terday afternoon, forty-five days from the Yellow 
Stone, loaded with buffalo robes, furs, &c., &c. 
Among the persons who came down with these 
boats were several who left this city with Sir Wil- 
liam Drummond Stewart. ‘They describe the fa- 
ligues attending the expedition, and the over-bear- 
ing rudeness of Sir William, as insupportable. 
Thirteen of the company had left him at the South 
Forks of the Platte; and many others were pre- 
paring to leave. Some of the company had threat- 
ened to shoot him if he persisted in his tyrannical 
course, The Indians were manifesting a digposi- 
tion to steal the horses, and as all but three or four 
of Sir William’s men were green hands, some fears 
were entertained that their efforts might be success-| 
ful. A war party of three hundred Ottoes, return- 
ing from an expedition against the Pawnees, who 
had refused to fight them, were with Stewart when 
our informants left. All were in good health, though 
worn down with fatigue. 

Cincinnati Asrronomicat Socrety.—A meeting} 
of this association was held last week, at which Pro- 
fessor Mitchell reported several plans for an Obser- 
vatory, and informed the meeting that hehad already 
procured additional subscriptions towards its erec- 
tion, amounting to $2000. Hon. John Quincy | 
Adams, has been invited, in the name of the Society, 
to deliver the address at the laying of the corner 
stone of the Observatory. The ceremony will, it is 
thought, take place during the approaching autumn. 


New ArticLe or Export.— Yankee wooden 
clocks find a market in England. An invoice of} 
two thousand went out in the packet George Wash- 
ington, which reached Liverpool on the 3d instant. 
A letter from a passenger (Mr. Weed, of the Albany 
Evening Journal,) says: * the purchasers are among 
the humblest of the middle classes, who form 
clubs of twelve, fifteen, or twenty, paying sixpence 
a week into a purse for the purchase of clocks, 
which are drawn for by lottery, the contributions 
and drawings continuing until each member of the 
club rejoices in a wooden clock. This is one of the 
triumphs of American manufactures.” 

Free Banxs 1n New Yorx.—The following is 
an aggregate statement of the circulation and the 
securities held for the circulation of each Free Bank 
in this State, on the Ist of July: 

Countersigned notes now out- 


standing $3,754,770) 
Secured by bond and mort- 
gages $1,455,396 


New York State Stock 1,269,818 


Michigan State Stocks 501,000 
Illinois State Stocks 134,000 
Arkansas State Stocks 587,000 
Indiana State Stock 170,000 
Kentucky State Stocks 31,000 
Alabama State Stocks 44,000 


Maine State Stocks 90,000 $4,712,214 
Of the Michigan stock, $49,000 is University 
stock, on which the interest is regularly paid— 
$322,000 is of the acknowledged, and the balance, 
$190,000 is of the repudiated stock. 
Taxes or New Yorx.—The estimate of the 
Comptroller of New York city of the taxes to be/ 
raised in the present year, is as follows: 


Water Tax, $570,000 
Floating Debt Tax, | 50,000 
Lamp Tax, : 110,000 
Contingent Tax, 668,000 
State Tax, 230,000 
School Tax, 220,000 
Delinquencies on of 1842, 57,000 
Discount on Tax, 16,000 
Collectors’ Fees, é Levying Tax 29,000 
Assessors’ Fees, &c. 15,000 

Total, $2,177,000 


Resources aNnD ApvanTacEs oF MicnicaNn. — 
This State possesses Agricultural, Mauufacturing, 
Commercial, and Mineral advantages, superior, per- 
haps, to any other in the Union, and they have only 
to be fully developed and made known to the public 
abroad, to insure a just appreciation, and turn the 
mighty tide of emigration which is daily bearing its 
thousands to the far west, in search of that which 
can every where be found within our own borders. 
We are blessed with a rich and fertile soil, a salu- 
brious and healthy climate, unlimited water power, 
created by the St. Mary, the Saganaw, the Black, 
the Flint, the Shiawassee, the Grand, the Kalama- 
z00, the St. Joseph, the Raisin, the Huron, and a 
great number of smaller rivers interspersed through- 
out the State. The Grand River Valley affords salt 
and gypsum of the very best quality, and the Upper 
Peninsula abounds in the richest Lead and Copper 
Mines in the world. Our great agricultural staple 
is wheat, and with half the labour, we can raise 
more to the acre and of a better quality, than West- 
ern New York or Ohio. 


A New Morive Power.—Dr. Drake, of Philadel- 
phia, claims to have invented a machine to super-} 
sede the steam engine. Atmospheric air is allowed 
to pass into a cylinder through a tube, and when 
admitted there is rarified by some internal chemical 


agent, and the piston moves accordingly. All pre-| . 


vious experiments to employ air for this purpose} 
have failed. 


Trapse.—The exports of three of the sta- 
ples of Ohio— Wheat, Flour, and Pork—from the 
port of Cleveland, during the first ten weeks of na- 
vigation this season, ending on the 15th instant, 
are valued at one million and a half of dollars. Of 
the Flour exported, 253,375 barrels were shipped 
to American ports, and 17,932 to Canadian ports, 
making a fotal of 201,404 barrels. 
273,618 bushels were shipped to American ports, 
and 4629 bushels to Canadian ports; total 280.247 
bushels. Large shipments were made during the 
same time by steamboats, which are not included in 
the ahove. Upwards of ninety sailing vessels and 
steamers arrived at Buffalo on Monday and Tues- 
day last freighted with the various products of the 
teeming West. Among the articles which made up 
the cargoes were 120,000 bushels of wheat and 30,- 
000 barrels of flour. 

Navat.—The U. S. ship Vandalia, Capt. Ma- 
cluney, arrived at Kingston, Jamaica, June 19th, 
from Chagres, having on board Lieut. Little, R. N., 
of H. B. M. ship Vindictive, with despatches for 
England respecting Tahiti. ‘There being no Eng- 
lish vessel at Chagres to convey the officer to Ja- 
maica, Commodore Dallas sent on the Vandalia pur- 
posely. The Vandalia sailed on the Ist inst. on her 
return to Chagres. Officers and crew all well. 

Woor.—The Pittsburg Advocate of Friday says 
that the clip of this year has been good, and altnough 
the prices have been comparatively low, yet the 
growers and dealers have made a profitable busi- 
ness. In Washington county, Pa., one gentleman 
has paid out in a short time about $45,000 for wool, 
and the amount of meney expended for that article 
alone in that county has been $200,000 within four 
or five weeks. The wool goes to supply Eastern 
manufacturers with the raw material, and in return 
they furnish an indispensable article of clothing. 


Licutninc.—A thonder storm of much severity 
oecurred at Detroit on Monday week. The fore- 
mast of a schooner was strack and shattered to 
pieces, anda little girl attending school becoming 
alarmed, left to go home, ar:d was killed on her 
way thither. The mother, who had gone out to 


injured severely. A horse wae also killed. — 

We learn from the Centreville, (Md,) Times, 
that the dwelling of Mr. Henry Jump, in Tuckahoe, 
Queen Ann’s county, was struck by lightning a few 


days since, and greatly iujared, Either at that) 


time, or shortly after the house was struck, the 


much injured. 
The dwelling of Mr. Thomas B. Dawson, resid- 


ing in the Bay side, Talbot county, was also-struck| p, 


ing, and considerably damaged. The fluid 


also set fire'toa keg which 


it was happily extinguished before it had an oppor. 
tunity of exploding 


der flask which contained a quantity of powder—it| 
| contained pot 
. The inmates of the house 
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the shoek severely, but none of them sustained any 
serious injury. 
Delaware coanty Republican of the 
inst., says: The bara of Ambrose Smedley, of 
Middletowa, in this county, was struck by lightning 
on Friday last, and entirely eam together 
with all his hay, part of his crop of wheat, and all 
his farming utensils about the barn. The lose falls 
heavily upon Mr. Smedley, as there was no insurance. 
Tue Fiero or Saratoca.—Within a few days 
past several valuable coins have been found in a 
ploughed field on the old battle ground of Saratoga. 
Among them was a gold five pound piece, of the 
reign of William and Mary, and in one spot a guinea 


of the coinage of 1775, appearing perfectly new and— 


bright, with several Spanish dollars of older date 
which were much blackened by their place of deposit. 
In the immediate vicinity of these coins was found 
a thigh bone, from which it was inferred that the 
money was ceposited in the breeches pocket of the 
unfortunate owner. 


Minister To Braztt.—We learn, says the Nor- ~ 


folk Herald, that the official information has been 
received here that the Hon. George M. Proffit will 
take passage in the U.S. ship Levant, Commander 
Page, which vessel is expecied to sail in a few days 
for Rio Janeiro. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM CANTON. 


The ship Horatio, Capt. Howland, arrived at 
New York on Tuesday from China. She sailed 


from Macao on the 12th of April. ‘The Journal of — 


Commerce publishes the following : 
The Horatio sailed from New York on the 5th 


of November ; had one hundred days passage out, 


remained fifty-seven days in China, and has 
absent eight months and twenty days. ' 


The United States frigate Constitution was at 


Macao, April 12th, to sail same day for the United 
States, via Manilla. All well. 

Macao, April 12th, 1843.— We have nothing new 
in politics. The American squadron is about leav- 
ing for the United States, but as we have before 
remarked, we hardly think the British Plenipoten- 
tiary will attempt to obtain any exclusive privilege 
for his countrymen, knowing, as he must, that other 
nations soon would compel the Chinese to accord 
the same to them. 


All negociations for the details of the treaty must - 


now necessarily cease, until a new Commissioner 
shall have heen invested with the powers recently 
held by Elepoo. Wehear it surmised that this 
Commissioner is likely to be Key-ing. and that it is 

robable all further negociations will be carried on 
in the north, whither we hear it is Sir Henry Pottin- 
ger’s intention to proceed immediately after the ar- 
rival of Major Malcolm with the ratification of the 
treaty. Messrs, Morrison, Thom, and Captain Bal- 
four are already on their way down from Canton, 
their business there being for the present at an end. 
The most singular stoties are afloat among the Chi- 
nese regarding the death of the Commissioner; ac- 
cording to some he has been poisoned, and others 
even say that so onerous were to him the duties of 
his office, that in a moment of disgust he broke his 
own head with his ink-stone, (the stone on which 
the Chinese prepare their ink.) We mention these 
rumours merely because they exist, but do not be- 
lieve them entitled to the slightest credit. 


FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


England appears to have made.a demonstration 
against the progress of the French in the Pacific. 
‘he Providence Journal publishes letters dated Ta- 
hiti, February 10th and March 24th, showing that 
several British vessels of warhave reached Otaheite 
or Tahiti, the largest of the Society Islands, lately 
taken possession of by the French, and adopted hos- 
tile measures. H. B. M. ship Talbot, Capt. Sir 
Thomas Thomson, direct from England, aod the 
Bounsoul a French frigate arrived there simulta- 
neously. Sir Thomas brought letters. from the 
English government to Queen Pomare. She was 
on the Island of Morea where she had remained 
during the French possession. On receiving the 
message of the English Commander, she came in 
state on board his vessel, and was received with a 
salute of twenty-four guns. This offended the 
French, who protested against it as disturbing the 

eace of the island. 


the Queen. 10,000 men answered the call, who 
unanimously protested against the French sway. 
During the night the French flag was hauled down. 
The Captain of the French frigate threatened to fire 
if the was not restored, and the 

nglish commander retorted that he would fire into 
the Frenchman the moment a shot should be fired 
upon the town. On the 12th of February H. B. M. 
ship Vindictive of fifty-two guns, Commodore 
Nicholas arrived, bringing presents to Queen Po- 
mare from Queen Victoria. Commodore Nicholas 
declared to a public meeting of the inhabitants, his 
intentions to protect them ed the encroachments 
of the French. ‘Two French sloops of war remain 
in the harbour awaiting the arrival of the French 
Admiral, who is daily expected. The letter writer 
concludes as follows: | 

Both parties have compromised their national 
honour so far that they cannot draw back withont 
mutually conceding to each other.—My, opinion is 
that the small island of Tahiti will be the cause of 
involving France and England in a conflict, for it ia 
the island which they both want. 
commander is a fiery old chap. 

The Comet at Otaheite.—The celestial visiter of 
last February made a terrible commotion among the 
simple inhabitants of Otaheite. It was first observed 
on the 2d of March, when it appeared a vast mass 
of fire, rising from the verge of the horizon to the 
height of thirty degrees, illuminating the ocean as 
far as the eye could reach. The natives at first 
thought that a neighbouring island was on fire. It 


‘Measured fifty degrees in Jength and four degrees in 


breadth. It was supposed there that the tem- 
perature had risen very materially from the visit. 


MARRIED, 


On the 22d inst., by the Rev. Dr. Janeway, the Rev. J. L, 
Janeway of New nswick, New Jersey, fo Mania L,, 
daughter of John P. Wetherill of Philadelphia, 

_ At Washington, North Carolina, by the Rev. E. C. Bit- 
tinger, James C. Eaq., to Miss Ancapia GavTier. 


DIED, 


July, 1843, at the residence of Mr. Wm. McCabe, in New 
York, Mws Nancy Rosinson, aged more than eight years, 
‘This excellent woman, though a native of Ire and, spent 
most of her life in America. She was, for years, a 
consistent member of the Presbyterian Church, and her 
memory will be affectionately cherished by many surviving 
friends, especially in ‘Trenton, 
sided during the prime of her life. 


— 


Walnut Street Church. 
Professor Joseph Addison Alexander, of Princeton, will 


b in the Walnut street church, (Mr. Boardman’s) Phi- 


adelphia, To-morrow ‘Sabbath,) 30th inst., at half past ten 
o'clock in the morning, and eight o’clock in the evening. 


Second Presbyterian Church. 


terian church, Seventh street below _ 


The Second Presby 
Arch, Philadelphia, will be supplied To-morrow (Sabbath,) 
30th inst, by the Rev. Alexander M. Mann of Pi 

sie, oy" eae Service will commence at ten, A. and 


Carlisle Presbytery. 

An adjourned meeting of the Carlisie Presbytery, wil! 
held at on Tuesday the 
day of August next, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

Tuomas Cagion, Stated Clerk, 


Sabbath Evening Services. 

The following table shows the Sabbath evenings of each 
month, on which the respective Presbyterian Churches in 
Philadelphia, (so far as we have been informed,) hold their 
regular monthly evening services. | 

CHURCHES. PASTORS. EVENINGS. 
2d Church, Rev. Dr. Cuyler, 1st Sabbath of month. 
Central Church, Rev. Dr. McDowell, Ist do. 

Unien Church, Rev. Mr. Stewart, Ist do. 
4th Church, Rev. Mr, ere 2d de, 
2d do, 


Tth Church, Rev. Mr. 
6th Church, Rev. Mr. Jones, do. 
9h Church, Rev. Mr, Tudehope, 3d de. 


Pen P ANDVALUABLE BOOKS.—Neander's History 
\ ofthe Christian Religion, during the firat three centuries, 
1 vol., octavo, in cloth, $1.50—Liorente’s History of the In- 
—Leibig’s Agricultural Chemistry, 25: cents,— 
Sermon on the Eucharist,6 cents. Just published and 


MEDICAL LITERATURE.—By Mail. — 
volumes fur Five dollars.—Barrincton & Haswett, 

Medical Booksellers, 293 Market street, Philadelphia, 

lish and offer to Medical gentlemen the following valuable 

standard w lars. 


Aretaua on the Causes and Si of 
Disease, and Schill's of 
fogical Semeiology ; with copious notes, 

M.D, Underwood's ‘Treatise on ;the of Childsen 

with Notes, by Drs. Merriman, Half, and Bell. - 
2d.—Paubl the Medical Library. 1842.— 

i ick, er 

M. &e.; and ic 


Under the direction of Sir. 
Phomas a meeting of the inhabitants was called by — 


The John Bull 


New Jersey, where she re- 
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98 Chestnut street, (up stairs,) Philadelphia. 
Ist.—Published in the Select .Medical 1841,— 
| Bell's Practical Dictionary of Materia Medica. Waller, ) 
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sdf Yo By Richard H, Dana, 
The while-Your spifitole 


To shed your softness through ‘my ripening powers, 
And the thoughtfal mind to deepest t 
» And'now, when weariness end pain 
Had cast yeu almost from my breast, 
You come once mote to take me back again 
From pain to ease, from weariness: to rest. 
visitanta!. through my sick.room 
« Yow seem.to.breathean 
eft tou with-your lookeef joy. - 
To wake again the Boy, 


_Apd to the pallid cheek 
2 


“sa 


And o'er the desert mind:pour, 

“ind whenes ye came’ by brimming stream, 
Fusing leaves, with birds within, 
AD Again I ing tr ? 
restless bed 


But time nor pain shall/eyer steal. 
Or youth or beauty from my mind. 
_ And blessings on ye, flowers! eae 
.... .. Though few with me yourhours, .. 
The youth and beauty, and. the heart to feel, . 
In, her who set you, ye will leavebehind!. 


Forget 


s& 


ON PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING. 
- By Professor Olmsted of Yale College. . 
"INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 
“The summer of 1842 was remarkable. 

inthe United States for damages done by 

lightning. According to Mr, A, B- Quin.. 

by, York Americun, 4pril 10, 18438,). 

during the last: season there were struck 

109° buildings, dnd 183 persons, of whom 

71 were killed, J am persuaded, from pre- 

vious, inquiries, that the number of disas- 

ters:was much greater than this, although 

Iam unable to state the preeise amount. 

_ Almost'every newspaper, during the. sea-. 

son of thunder storms, reported more or 

less instances of deaths by lightning; and,, 
what was particularly alarming, not a few 
of the buildings struck, were furnished 
with lightning rods. Not less than six 
meeting houses, all armed with rods, were. 
struck in Connecticut alone. «The work of 
destruction has begun again the present 
séason'; the New York papers of June 7th 
contained accounts of three separate disas- 
ters. by lightning, involving the loss of four 
lives; and almost every paper since has 
told a similar tale. | | 
Although the cases of loss of life usually 
occur singly, and therefore make less im- 
préssion upon the community than those 
steamboat explosions, which sometimes in- 
volve great numbers in the same awful 
calamity, yet the entire amount of lives 
destroyed by lightning every year is great- 
er than by steam; as has been ascertain-; 
ed by W. C, Redfield, Esq., by actual enu- 
meration, for a sufficiet period to form the 
comparison. Doubtless many fatal instan- 
ces occtr which are not reported in the 
newspapers ; and as all of us are liable to. 
these terrible visitations, it is not unrea- 
sonable, that some degree of apprehension 
and anxiety should pervade the commu- 
nity, nor is it surprising, that the nervous 
and timid,, especially, should be agitated, 
with. alarm and terror during a severe 
thunder storm. Such effects are the more 
to be expected, on account of the acknow- 
ledged fact, that lightuing rods have failed’ 
in various instances, to afford protection ; 
and the public are in danger of losing their 
confidence in the only means, ever deem- 
ed adequate, to defend society against one 
of the most dangerous elements of nature. 
. In such a state of things, it has appear- 
ed to me; that philosophy is called upon to’ 
retiew those efforts which were so auspi- 
ciously commenced by our. Franklin near- 
ly.a century ago, to gather the fruits of the 
experience of a hundred years in testing 
the efficacy of lightning rods; and to ap- 
ply the increased knowledge of the laws 
ef electricity, to.the improvement and per- 
fection of this apparatus. It seems im- 
portant, in order both to secure the safety, 
and allay the apprehensions of the com- 
munity, that a new and thorough investi- 
gation should be made of the whole sub- 
ject, and that the resuits should be com- 
mtmicated to the public through the news- 
papers, rather than through the scientific 
journals, being of interest and importance 
to the-community at large, as well as to 
men of science. Sensible, however, that 
there are many scientific gentlemen in the 
United States, who have made electricity 


a more special study than I have, and who} 


are therefore better qualified to give the 

evi- 
dently so much needed, I euter upon the 
task with diffidence, and not witheut the 
Hope that my observations, if they pro- 
duce no other benefit, may“have the effect 
to draw out those who are more conipe-| 
tent to the. undertaking. © I, indeed, parti- 


culaxly solicit. from. those devoted, either 
theoretically or.praetically,tothe study of 


Eleciricity, such comments, or additional 
observations, as may éither tend to con- 
firm. my own conclusions, and increase the 
confidence of the public in their correct 
ness, or such as may point out, in the spi- 
fit. 6f Cahdour, the errors into which I may 
igadvertently fall. No ordinary respousi- 
bility rests upon’ thosa"who, by the pecu- 
liar means of safety they recommend, in- 
duce their fellow citizens to trust to them 
their lives and those of their families; and 
hating no other interest to serve than the 
cause of humanity, I shall be happy if 
others whose professional studies or pur- 
suits have fed. ‘them to be familiar with 
electricity, or with methods of protection 
from ‘its violence, shall appear before the 
ublie, to aid in this design, and to share 
ts fesponsibilities. Judging from my own 
experience, I infer that the numerous let- 
ters of inquiry which they must receive 
from various ‘parts of the Union, will con- 
vince them, that much solicitude, uncer- 
tainty and anxiely, prevail, on. the subject 
of protection from lightning; and that the 
representations.which have recently been 
tpadé ‘respecting the’ inefficiency «of the 
simple rod.as proposed by Fratiklin, and} 
as now generally employed; and the ex- 
elusive utility of those of more complicated 
and-expensive-forms, have.greatly increas- 
éd' the anionnt of inquiry and agitation. © 
uire diserssion are'the following: - 
ist. What: i 


hat: is; the of 

‘with ‘respect to’the efficacy of tight 
owe aig period when they were 
first’ introduced, to the present time ?— 
What ,proportion have. failed to, .afford 


protection ? ‘Can tte faiture of 
iom,and eré there no ‘cases of failure 
sconductors are. employed ‘in. 
ity’ tothe established rules of'science? 


com 


| extend their protection? 


| city, or in the country—whether adjacent 


} soon as he had proved the identity between 


} against their fury: the second, to make 


signs of electricity. were obtained, even 


> 


“of what dimension—how ter- 
minated ‘above and below——how contiect- 
| ed-in the several patts—how attached to 
| buildings—and, Over what space do they 

3, What dwellings are safest in thunder 
storms—whether of ‘wood, of brick, or of 
stone—whether standing alone or in the 
midst of other buildings—whether in the 


to avater or remote from it—whether na- 
ked or surrounded by trees? hy 

What circumsiunces are most fa- 
vourable to safety, and what are peca- 
liarly exposed—whether safety is promo- 
ted by. one kind of dress rather than an- 
other—what-positions. are safest, whether 
erect, or sitting, or reclining, especially on 
featherbeds? ~ 

5. Finally, what are the best means of 
resuscilating those who are rendered in- 
sensible by a stroke of lightning ? | 

Various other ‘points of practical im- 
portance will probably fall under discus- 
-sion-as we proceed ; and to the foregoing 
inquiries may perhaps be annexed a few 
more, respecting the best mode of protect- 
ing ships and powder magazines. 

Let us now proceed more immediately 
‘tothe subject,and inquire, 

1. Upon what properties of electricity 
t¢ the supposed efficacy of lightning rods 
founded ?—The practical genius and be- 
nevolent disposition of Dr. Franklin, as 


electricity and lightning, led him to inquire 
by what means we can avert is dangers 
and protect society from its ravages and its 
terrors. It is by studying the powers and 
properties of natural agents, that man 
learns to:‘control them, Thus he subdues 
their energies, and makes even their vio- 
lence subservientto his purposes. The first 
step with respect to the violent and terrific 
energies of nature, is to defend ourselves 


them labour for our benefit. In the case 
of steam, man has achieved both; in that 
of lightning, he has, for the most part, 
hitherto coutented himself with escaping 
its violence. Perhaps the time is not dis- 
tant, when it will bow to his supremacy, 
and employ its mighty energies to consum- 
maté his dominion over the whole material 
world, 

The property of electricity to pass rea- 
dily through certain substances, called con- 
ductors, aS metals, charcoal, and water, 
and to refuse to pass through other sub- 
stances called non-conduciors, as glass, 
resins, and silk, had long been known ; but 
Franklin was the first to discover that 
sharp pointed conductors have a peculiar 
power of determining the course of elec- 
tricity.—This property in connexion with 
the conducting power of metals, completed 
the idea of an apparatus for protection 
from lightning, No apparatus was ever 
more philosophical in its conception ; none 
was ever more simple; none more sub- 
lime. The problem was either to disarm 
a thunder-cloud by silently drawing off its 
electricity, or to furnish in its passage to 
the earth in asudden explosion, a convey- 
ance which it would take in preference to 
such objects as are usually subjected to its 
violence. Points presented to a cloud from 
some elevated spot, suggested the proper 
mode of accomplishing the first object ; a 


metallic rod afforded a ready means of ef- 
fecting the second. Dr. Franklin first ecan- 


ceived the bold and grand idea of disarm- 
ing the thunder-cloud, and transmitting its 
lightning harmlessly to the earth, in the 
year1749. Jet ussee how soon and how 
completely these sagacious inferences were 
sanctioned and verified by actual experi- 
‘ment. | 

The suggestions of Franklin relative to 
protection from lightning, were communi- 
cated, among various new discoveries jn 
electricity, to his scientific correspondents 
in England, most of whom were members 
of the Royal Society. That learned body 
treated them with contempt and ridicule, 
especially what related to lightning rods, 
and refused his papers a place in their 
Transactions. ‘They were, however, pub- 
lished by the personal efforts of his friends, 
and were soon afterwards translated into 
French. Among the French philosophers, 
they were received with far more interest 
andfavour. Franklin’s experiments were 
exhibited in Paris in public lectures ; all 
ranks flocked to see them, and returned 
full of admiration ; and the King himself 
directed them to be repeated for his own 
entertainment and_ instruction. 

In June, 1752,the Doctor first submitted 
his hypothesis to the test of experiment, 
by sending upa kite to float beneath some 
thunder clouds. The points with which 
the kite was armed, received copious 
streams of the electric fluid, which descen- 
ded the string of the kite and afforded at 
the lower end all the ordinary indications 
of electricity. In the following year, he 
erected a rod on his house, for the purpose 
of experiment, attaching a chime of bells 
to the lower extremity, to give notice of 
the approach of a cloud; for the fluid no 
sooner began to descend the rod, than the 
bells were set to ringing. The idea of ve- 
rifying the hypothesis by actually obtain- 
ing electricity from the clouds, were also 
taken up in France soon after they were 
made acquainted with the hypothesis ; aid 
a zealous follower of his, M. Dalibard, in 
fact succeeded in performing the experi- 
ment a month before it had been tried by 
Franklin himself. M. Dalibard’s apparatus 
consisted of an iron rod forty feet long, the 
lower extremity of which was brought 
into a sentry box, where the rain could 
not come; and while the thunder cloud 
was passing over, sparks were taken from 
the lower end, and’a Leyden jar was 
charged. d 
ence ever So captivated the minds of men, 
as this did the susceptible imaginations of 
the French. Not long afterwards, rods 
ninety feet long were erected; the experi- 
ments were repeated with enthusiasm by 
numerous aspirants for this kind of fame; 
until in June 1753, a set of. experiments 
on’ lightning were performed by M. De 
Romas, on a scale so gtand and under eir- 
cumstances’ so audacious, that’ they never 
have been equalled since. He raised a 
kite six hundred and fifty feet high; strong 


before any: thander or lightning appeared ; 
and _on o¢casion;’ daring a: thunder 
storm, 
ted from the lower end of this apparatus, 
‘amore: than: ten feet. long, accompanied by 
explosions. as loud ‘as ‘those of-a_ pistol. 
This artificial lightniiig’W as, however, con- 
ducted by she-daring operator to the earth 

necessary in ofder 
46 show. tie of the profound and sa- 
gacious suggestions of Franklin, ; and it has 
thenceforth: been.considered as a doctrine 


- No experiment in Natural Sci- fe mourning in despair. 


ishes, or rather sheets of fire, dar-) 


accompanies thunder storms is. one.and 


same -with the electricity excited artificial 
by ‘our machines that ot ‘course sub- 
ject to the same laws and to be controlled 
by the same means; that we may lead ‘it 
where we. will, by metallic conductors, 
while we bar all access to our own per- 
sons by interposing between it and us those 
substances throngh which it cannot. pass, 
that is, non-conductors; that by presenting 
to the clouds, at a suitable elevation, sharp 
metallic points, we may in fact disarm the 
thunder-bolt,; and remain calm and interes- 
ted’ spectators amid the most appalling 
scenes of nature. . These doctrines rapidly 
gained ground after the foregoing decisive 
experiments were known to the world ; 
and the way seemed open for the univer- 
sal introduction of the simple meaus of 
protection which Franklin had proposed. | 
But since the conclusions oftheory some- 
times, from unforeseen impediments, disap- 
point us in practice, the mode of protection 
by lightning devised by Franklin, could 
not be entitled to the fullest confidence un- 
til tested by long- experience.—Therefore, 
standing now at the distance of nearly a 
century from the period ‘when lightning 
rods were first introduced, let us inquire 
what is the testimony of the experience of 
a hundred years, in various countries, with 
respect to the efficacy of lightning rods 
to afford us protection from the dangers of 
thunder storms.—New York Observer. 


A LITERARY SHOEMAKER. 


Joseph Pendrell, the literary shoemaker, 
who died about fourteen years since, was 
a descendant of the Pendrells who saved 
Charles the Second at Worcester, and to 
whom a pension was granted by govern- 
ment. He had received at school nothing 
more than the ordinary education of read- 
ing and writing, and at an early age, was 
apprenticed by his father to a shoemaker, 
which business he followed until his death. 
He had, when young, a great taste for 
books, and was led to literary studies by 
the following accident :—Stopping at a 
book-stall one day, he laid hold of a book 
on arithmetic, marked fourpence ; he pur- 
chased it, and availed himself of his leisure 
hours in making himself master of the sub- 
ject. At the end of the book he found a 
short introduction to the mathematics ; this 
stimulated him to inake further purchases 
in this branch of study; from the elements, 
he soon proceeded to all the various de- 
partments of that noble science, compre- 
hending the pure and mixed mathematics. 

When a journeyman, he made every 
possible saving to purchase books of great- 
er expense; he found there were many 
valuable writers on his favourite subject 
in the French language; for which pur- 
pose he obtained a grammar, a book of 
exercises, a vocabulary, and a dictionary, 
with which he persevered, until he obtain- 
ed acomplete knowledge for the reading 
of the French writers; in the same man- 
ner he went on to acquire the Latin and 
Greek languages, as subordinate to his fa- 
vourite pursuit, aud he made himself mas- 
terof the Greek language sufficiently to read 
any of the propositions of Euclid, the Sep- 
tuagint, and the Greek Testament, and the 
prose writers. He had formed a large col- 
lection of classical books, many of which 
he had purchased at the auction-room in 
King street, Covent Garden, once belong- 
ing to Patterson, a celebrated book auc- 
tioneer, famous for making his catalogues, 
and whose rooms were the resort of most 
of the literary men of his time. 

-Pendrell did not, however, avail him- 
self of any of those literary characters, 
whom he was there accustomed to meet; 
on the contrary, he always shunned no- 
tice, and made ita practice invariably to 
conceal his name when a lot was knocked 
down to him at the conclusion of the sale. 
He had often met there the learned Bish- 
op Lowth, who frequently fell into con- 
versation with him, as they sometimes 
happened to meet before the sale began. 
Bishop Lowth was much iuterested in his 
conversation, and one day asked Patter- 
son who he was. Patterson took the first 
opportunity which presented itself to in- 
quire of him his name and address, ac- 
quainting him who the person was that 
felt interested in his favour. The poor 
shoemaker, with a diffidence which in this 
case was very blamable, declined to give 
Patterson his name; thus frustrating an 
occasion which might have led to his ad- 
vancement from so .humble a station. 

He was well informed on most subjects 
of science and natural philosophy, was 
familiar with our best poets, and had a 
thorough acquaintance with most of our 


tres. Hisknowledge of mathematics was 
profound; to which he added an acquain- 
tance with astronomy, navigation, fortifi- 
cation, &c.; in short, the whole circle of 
those sciences which. require an acquain- 
tance with mathematics. He resided for 
several years prior to his death, at Gray’s 
Buildings, Duke street, Manchester square, 
and died in the 75th year of his age. 


THE ROOK. 
(Corvus Frugilegus of Linnzus.) 

It makes my very blood boil within me 
when I hear, in passing some old manor 
house with its surrounding rookery, the 
frequent report of the murderous fowling- 
piece. Young master is at home from 
school, and his leisure hours, and those of 
his young companions,.are spent in mur- 
dering, mangling, and torturing every live 
thing that their elders do not.set a value 
upon. Rooks, old and young, parents and 
children, fall beneath their weapons, and 
many are the childless and the orphans 
But nature will 
Bvenge herself; and I almost rejoice to 
hink that the snail and the grubworm will, 
for this, do their work of destruction upon 
the néighbouring fields unmolested. It is 
dangerous to break a link in the chain 
which nature has fabricated. The very 
flies are her scavengers; and the rooks are 
not less useful in the. ploughed field, and 
amongst the bearding grain. 
In spring 1827, I had occasion to wit- 
ness a fact which iuterested,me not a lit- 
tle.. One of those beings.who go about 
early in the morming with fire-aris, seek- 
ing’ what they may deprive of life, lap- 
pened to. mark two rooks on one of my 


was immediately levelled, and, in an in- 
stant, both birds lay gasping in’ the ago- 
hies.of death at my feet. An idiot laugh, 
and a hurried.retreat upon observing that 
I was a spectator of his marning’s achieve- 
ment, were all that I could make of. him; 
-but poor.orphan: progeny, 
‘all uncohsciots of the calannty which had 
‘so suddenly reached! them, still’stretching 
out theif hare, featherless necks; and raw, 


What isthe most eligible 
tion of tightning rods—of what substante 


fally-established; that’ the lightning which 


‘open mouths, in expectation. of the wouted 


writers in the department of the belles let-| 


trees feeding their young. ‘The fatal tube} 


supplies. My heart sunk within me 
the sight; and I could not help: moralis- 
ing on that.cruelcunthinking disposition 
whieh marks so many of our race. For} 
twelve long hours, whenever a returning| 
rook intimated that food was in the act of 
being supplied to surrounding gullets, did 
these poor, hungry, and seemingly perish- 
ing nestlings solicit supply. At last I ob- 
served a bird, seemingly more considerate 
than the rest, in the act of surveying the 
perishing family. With much difficulty, 
a small dole was brought up from. the 
throat-reservoir, which was devoured with 
screams of delight; another and another 
succeeded in this work of charity, till, ] 
verily believe, the best fed progeny in my 
little rookery were these pauper depen- 
dants on common charity. ‘Here, then,’’ 
said I—*“ here, at least, there is no use for 
poor laws! since nature has established a 
principle even in the breast of rooks, which 
leads them to feed the hungry and support 

While thus shocked at the barbarity of 
shooting crows during the infancy of the 
young, I should only be affecting a virtue 
which I have not, if I pretended to be su- 
perior to the relish which my countrymen 
have, in general, fora crow pie. But this 
is a delicacy which is never indulged in 
till the new brood are fully reared, and 
the number of the tribe ‘is at its greatest. 
Early in June, itis a favourite amusement 
of old and young in Scotland, to proceed 
to some ancient crow wood, and climb the 
tall trees fora selection of young branches, 
wherewith to make a crow pie. For this 
purpose there is no nice discrimination as 
to species: I suspect that three kinds, at 
least, are liable to be popped into the 
mess. It is not quite so good as pigeon 
pie, but yet has its charms, especially for 
those who do not often get any thing so 
delicate as birds to regale upon. And it 
is sometimes even seen upon the tables of 
the country gentry. Ideas as to what is 
good for food are, after all, extremely lo- 
cal. Some French officers, prisoners liv- 
ing upon parole ina Scottish country town, 
were one day entertained at dinner by a 
gentleman of the neighbourhood. Amongst 
the dishes was a crow pie. Great was the 
amusement of the company, to observe 
the tokens of repugnance manifested to- 
wards this dish by a set of gentlemen who 
were known to dress frogs for dinner in 
their own lodgings whenever they could 
get them. On comparing notes, it was 
found that the corvine tribes were as 
much an object of loathing to the French, 
as the batrachia were to the Scotch; so, 
the two portions of the company had to 
acknowledge, that in this respect, their 
several countries were quits. 


LIVING WITHOUT SLEEP. 


A recent number of the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal contains a letter from 
Mr. Robert F. Gourlay, giving an account 
of his extraordinay sleeplessness. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Gourlay’s own account, he was 
first bereft of sleep in the year 1833 for 
six weeks, when about forty years of age. 
Prior to that time he had never suffered 
for want of sleep, although at times a lit- 
tle sufficed for refreshment. Mr. Gourlay 
was confined in London, as he alleges, by 
British tyranny, three years and eight 
months, and it was during this period, he 
thinks, that a habit of living without sleep 
began to form. During his confinement, 
he felt very little need of sleep, and the 
greater part of his time in bed, which was 
never more than six hours in the twenty- 
four, was given to reveries, chiefly, he de- 
clares “as to schemes for bettering the 
condition of the labouring poor of Eng- 
land,”? &c. 

Soon after his liberation, having first 
visited Scotland, he left Edinburgh for 
America. He had no sleep until he reach- 
ed Liverpool, where he took a warm bath 
before going to bed. This had the desired 
effect, and procured him a few hours of 
repose. The next morning he embarked 
for New York, which he reached in forty- 
two days, without having had one wink 
of sleep. Immediately on landing at New 
York he procured a warm bath, got intoa 
comfortable bed and slept soundly. From 
that time forward he did not sleep for 
three years. He took laudanum, but 
that had no effect; he drank whiskey, in 
the hope that it would induce sleep, but it 
only made him sick. 

In the early part of 1837, while in Ohio, 
he was attacked with erysipelas in the leg, 
and during five months was without sleep. 
Mr. Gourlay had recovered his health in 
some degree, when he received intelligence 
of the death of two of his children. He 
then lay two weeks in great agony, and 
from that time to this, a period of four 
years and six months, he has been entire- 
ly deprived of sleep. The last six months 
of his life have been spent at Boston. His 
health has much improved, and he enter- 
tains a hope that as soon as he is able to 
take exercise he will recover. On various 
occasions of late he has been almost asleep. 


KINDNESS A KEY TO THE HEART. 


I knew an individual who was struck 
with the difficulties the Bushwomen had 
in rearing their infants, from the entire 
absence of any thing in the shape of milk 
or grain. He tried to persuade them to 
purchase goats, with ostrich feathers or the 
skins of game. At this proposal, they 
laughed inordinately, asking him if ever 
their forefathers kept cattle. It occurred 
to him to present some of the principal 
individuals with a few goats apiece, pro- 
mising that if they tock good care of them 
for a given time, he would add to their 
number, aud make them theirown. This 
proposal, though to them scarcely to be 
believed, went to their hearts; and the 
very looks of the men,and the grateful 
gesticulations of the women, were felt by 
the missionary as arich reward. His an- 
ticipations were fully realized. They al- 
lowed their little flocks to increase, and 
even took trouble to make additions by 
barter; and it was no uncommon thing’to 
see several of the people resorting to the 
house of, prayer on the Sabbath days, 
though their homes were many miles dis- 
tant.—Moffaé. 

THE HOARDINGS OF A PAUPER. 
“In one of the alms-houses in England, a 
woman named Anna Steele recently died, and 
among her sagged clothes and scanty. effects} 


were found, several. parcels containing in bank} 


notes and gold and silver, the sum of £150, or 


$750: This woman had been: receiving parish} 


relief for: many years; and-the more extraordi- 
‘to Bave inherited part Of this property from her 


Y. 


t of the story is, that she’ is‘supposed| Gense foliage. ihe straw, : 
patt of the story i pposed |. cured, makes excellent hay for milch cows 


LAN: 


TWO RED CENTS. AGAIN. 
_A grocer in Clinton County sold a drunk- 
ard a pint. of new rum according to law, 
and'made fwo red cents clear profit. The 
drunkard shot his son-in-law while intoxi- 
cated; and his apprehension, confinement 
in jail, execution, &c. cost the County more 
than one thousand dollars, which temper- 
ate men had to earn by the sweat of their 
brows! What say tax-payers? Areyou 
willing to pay a thousand dollars to enable 
the grog-seller to make éwo red cents ? 
But the. Larabee case is comparatively 
nothing when contrasted with a recent 
transaction about the Ist of July, 1843. An 
Indian, one of those half civilized, rum- 
loving creatures who abound in the West, 
stepped out of Cataraugus County into the 
state of Pennsylvania, where, it seems, 
men are sold indulgences to sin, as well as 
in the Empire State; and then filled his 
pocket-bottle with real “ Red-Eye,’? and 
the seller of the poison made fwo red cents 
clear profit again. While under its mad- 
dening influence, he went into a farmer’s 
house near by with whom he was totally 
unacquainted, and murdered a mother and 
five children ;—all that comprised the little 
family, except the husband and father, who 
was from home. When he returned to his 
little interesting family what a sight ‘met 
his eyes!—There lay the mother and her 
five little ones—from ten years of age 
down to infancy, stretched upon the floor 
swimming in blood, and all dead! Oh! 
what desolation was there! ! ee 


_ “ No more for him the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy house-wife ply her evening care ; 
- No children run to lisp their sire’s return 
And climb his knee, the:envied kiss to share.” 


Shall I-say it? Yes,-I must, if it does 
disgrace God’s image. ‘The Legislature 
legalized the sale of the reason-destroying 
drink—the Town Officers sold the indul- 
gence to kill, and the pauper-maker cleared 
two red cents!—Clinion County Whig. 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 

In one of our exchange papers, we have 
met with the following items of informa- 
tion in regard to this distinguished lady. 

“It may be a gratification to some-of 
our readers to learn a few particulars 
which we received from a relative and 
personal friend of hers, who had spent 
much time in her society. The circum- 
stances of her deafness have also excited 
some inquiry, as sometimes she speaks of 
her incapacity of hearing, and at others 
alludes to conversations which she holds 
with strangers. This apparent discrepan- 
cy is thus explained: | 

“She is entirely deaf, but not as some 
have published, dumb. Her tongue runs 
as giibly as is customary with her sex, and 
by the assistance of a page who uses his 
finger with the same readiness, and whom 
she constantly observes while her eye is 
apparently fixed with intensity upon the 
countenance of the speaker, she is enabled 
to understand every word addressed to her. 
Thus a stranger, who did not remark the 
page, but observed the ease and facility 
with which she conducts conversation, 
would naturally suppose that she heard as 
readily as she talks.” 

AGRICULTURAL. 
Meadow lands. 

Mowina.—It is an old and oft-repeated 
adage, which has long passed current 
among our farmers, that in cutting grass, 
“an inch at bottom is worth two at top;’’ 
and they practise accordingly, and mow 
their meadows as close to the ground as 
possible. Now so far as clover and herds- 
grass are concerned, we deny the truth of 
the adage entirely; for near to the ground 
the stalks of these grasses are coarse and 
dry, and the leaves decayed, and they are 
consequently divested of nearly all their 
nutritive quality; it is therefore adding no- 
thing to the value of the hay to cut so 
close, and it often does the meadows great 
injury. If dry weather follows immedi- 
ately after close mowing, the stubs of grass 
left so short, and even the tops of the roots 
get so scorched under the hot sun, that ve- 
getation will. not start again during sum- 
mer, and the ground is left quite bare du- 
ring the following winter, which is injuri- 
ous to the meadow, and an early start of 
the grass on the followingspring. Incut- 
ting herds-grass and clover, we would 
therefore be cautious about mowing too 
close; red top and some of the natural 
grasses, especially those in water-meadows, 
may be cut nearer the ground. : 

Manacement.—Nosooner is the 
hay taken off the meadows, than many 
are in the habit of turning their cattle on 
to them for pasturage, which we conceive 
to be nearly as injurious as close mowing; 
for any grass which may have escaped the 
scythe, is sure to be gnawed down by a 
hungry herd of animals. Our practice has 
been, as soon after mowing as possible, to 
give the meadows a slight top dressing of 
compost, and a small quantity of plaster of 
Paris, or leached ashes, and to shut off all 
stock till the grass has got well up, and 
then turn into pasture, taking care to keep 
the cattle out during wet or frosty weath- 
er, so that they might not endanger poach- 
ing the land. In this way, on lands of 
only a moderate degree of fertility, we 
have been able to cut an average pro- 


/ duct of one and a half tons of hay annual- 


ly per acre, besides getting a considerable 
amount of pasture from them; and at the 
same time, we think that we have rather 
increased the fertility of the meadows than 
otherwise, and improved the herbage.— 
We are careful to beat the manure fine 
early in the spring, which has been drop- 
ped by the cattle pasturing inthe meadows 
the preceding fall. 

Time or Curtine Hay anp Gramn.— 
We think our farmers err frequently by 
cutting their grass /00 early, and their grain 
too lute. If the former be cut too early, 
the saccharine matter is not fully matured, 
and it is consequently not sv nutritious.— 
We usually allow the grass to be just 
going out of flower at the time of cut- 

When the straw of grain begins to turn 
yellow, and the berry is full but not hard, 
is the best time for cutting, Scarcely any 
Joss will then take place from shelling, and 
the straw is much more. valuable for fod- 


der.— American Agricullurist. 


_ Bucxwueat.—This is the last sown of 


all.our summer grain crops, and must not 
be forgotten, or we shall regret it next 
winter. Buckwheat,:as a crop, possesses 
several good qualities for the farmer. It 
will grow on poorer soil than almost anv 
other, and if ploughed in when in blossom, 
‘it enriches the land.’ It also clears ground 
from weeds, by smothering them with its 
dense foliage. _ The straw, when well 


_and other cattle, and the grain is valuabl 


-mother, who had. also for many years been 
an.inmate of the alms-housee 


for fowls, and when ground, and mixed 


_this helps digestion ; and hens will lay in 


his eyes were blinded by the clinging buz- 


we thin them out. 


‘Methodism, its religious character, fruits, &c. &c. 


_ ceived and for sale. by 


with coarser food for hogs and horses. But| 
last.and best, and more than all, its impor- 
tance for makingdéuckwheat cakes, a table 

- Sow from the first to the middle of July, 
on dry soil, the mellower the better—hal 
a bushel of seed per acre. 


To Feep Fowxrs.—Corn given to fowls 
should be crushed and soaked in water : 


winter that are so fed, that would. not 
otherwise. Feed your fowls in winter with 
bones powdered fine; and they will need 
less corn, and lay as plentifully as at any 
season of the year. ‘Ihe bones supply the 
carbonate of lime, which is necessary for 
the production of the shell, and a part of 
the yolk of the egg. Egg shells, oyster 
shells, chalk, or unburnt lime, answer a 
similar purpose, 

Bree Swarmine.—During the present 
forcing weather it may not be amiss to re- 
late an anecdote, just furnished by a re- 
spectable individual, who vouches for its 
truth. An old gentleman in Ayrshire, 
while standing in his garden, waiting for 
the casting of a hive,had the misfortune 
to attract the swarm, as it rather unexpec- 
edly came off, and the bees thick and 
clustering, settled over his throat, his face, 
mouth, and nostrils. In a moment after, 


zing throng. Expecting the infliction of 
instant agony from a thousand stings, he 
dreaded to make the slighest movement 
by voice or limb, and there was no per- 
son present. A minute or two passed— 
the heat was intolerable and the sensation 
maddening; at this dire extremity of no 
less than probable pain and death, reason 
at length suggested—and the old gentle- 
man cautiously raised his hands to his hat, 
moved it gently, imperceptibly lifting it a 
few inches above his head, and then stea- 
died the hat in that position. The queen 
bee must have approved of this novel hive, 
for the old man began to breathe freely ; 
and in a short time the whole swarm took 
up their abode in the hat, which he subse- 
quently displayed to his friendsin triumph 
and thankfulness, without having received 
so much as a single sting.—Z/gin Cou- 
rant. 


ManaGement or Woop Lorts.—lIn this 
department of farming, there have been 
great improvements within the last twen- 
ty years. The practice of going over the 
whole lot, cutting here a tree and there a 
tree, has been abandoned by our best far- 
mers, and this system generally prevails 
among them. | 

When their lots consist of heavy, full 
grown wood, they cut entirely clean, as 
far as they go,and where they wish to 
have the wood grow again as soon as pos- 
sible, the cattle are not permitted to browse 
on it. 

Where the lots consist of a very thick’ 
second growth, with a good deal of under- 
wood, as is the case with our lots, we mark 
off a piece, cut all the under brush, poplars, 
birches, and unthrifty trees of whatever 
kind, trim them out so far as we think it} 
profitable, and throw them into piles con- 
venient to be taken off with a sled or other- 
wise. We leave all the young and thrifty 
trees, of such kind as we want to grow, 
unless they stand too thick. In this case 
In this way we think 
we obtain our wood for the season, with- 
out impairing at all the value of the lot, 
and not only improve its appearance very 
much, but get our wood as cheap and 
quick as we could by the old rambling 
method.—Beston Cultivator. 


ANIMAL POISONS. 

The venom of the bee and the wasp is 
a liquid, contained in a small vesicle, forced 
through the hollow tube of the sting into 
the wound inflicted by that instrument. 
From the experiments of Fontana, we learn 
that it bears a striking resemblance to the 
poison of the viper. That of the bee is 
much longer in drying when exposed to 
the air than the venomof the wasp. The 
sting of the bee should be immediately ex- 
tracted, and the best application is opium 
and olive oil; one drachm of the former 
finely powdered, rubbed down with one 
ounce of the latter, and applied to the part 
affected by means of lint, which should be 
frequently renewed. No experiments upon 
which we can rely have been made on the 
poison of the spider tribe. From the ra- 
pidity with which these animals destroy 
their prey, and even one another, we can- 
not doubt that their poison is sufficie ntly 
virulent. Soft poultices of fresh flesh, 
bread and milk, or, in the absence of these, 
even mud, are excellent applications to‘ the 
stings of insects, and even the bites of the 
most venomous snakes. The specifics re- 
commended in such cases for internal use, 
are not to be compared inefficacy with 
the timely application of a poultice of the 
flesh of a chicken or other animal recently 
killed. The flesh of the rattlesnake itself 
is, in some parts of America, reckoned to 
possess specific virtues, and doubtless will 
answer nearly, if not quite, as well as any 
other good softand moist poultice, which will 
seldom fail to effect a cure when promptly 
applied and frequently renewed. In this 
way the irritation and inflammation in- 
duced by the poison in the part bitten is 
often arrested at once, and prevented from 
extending to vital parts. These conelnusions 
are the results of experiments made with 
the poison of the rattlesnake, in which the 
most celebrated Indian and other specifics 
were used with little if any advantage.— 
Farmer’s Encyclopaedia. ; 


FISHER, or the Missionary at Home, 105 

pages, 18mo.. with four beautifal plates. A- narrative 

of thrilling facts, being a vivid illustration of the value and 

influence of a life of entire consecration to Christ. Just 

published by the American Sunday School Union, and for 

sale ty, 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—The Polity of the Meth- 

odist Episcopal Church in the United States; being 

an ——— of the spurious origin of Methodist Episcopacy. 

— rannical Nature of the Government and Discipline 
e 


he superior provision made for their temporal support. The 
mode of raising their supplies. The neal eothine of 
By Rev 
G. W. Musgrave, p of the ‘Third 
Baltimore. 8vo. pp. 344,.... 
A Vinpication og. tHe Covens on- 
aotn a a Review of the first series of the Tales of M 
ord. 
mationin Spain and Italy, &e. &e. 
ParaL Rome it is, by a Roman. Mxrmom of 
Anna Maria Morrison of the re- 
| corner George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 


ethodist Episcopal Charch. The unjust and dan-|... 
oie control of church property by the clergy of that sect.| . 


Presbyterian chureh,| 


By ‘Thomas McCrie, D.D. Author of the Refor- 


Mets REPLY TO SIR WALTER SCOTT.— 
Now ready—A Defence of the Presbyterians of 
Scotland from the misrepr tations of Sir Walter Scott; 
being a Review of the firet series of the Talesof My Land- 
lord, by Thomas MeCrie, D.D. Price 25 cents. 
JAMES M. CAMPBELL & CO., 
july8 . 98 Chestnut sireet, ap stairs, Philadeiphia. 


NES HYMN BOOKS.—Peacins & Purves, of Phi- 
’ tadelphia, have in press, and will publish in the course 
of four or five weeks, a new collection of Hymne fur even- 
ing meetings, and other occasions of social worship, entitied 
Parish Hymns, compiled with great care, from numerous 
British and American sources, and enriched with original 
coatmbutions, ‘The standard Hymns of. Watts, Doddridge, 
Newton, and other writers of that class are retained, and as 
ible without alieration; and to these are added 
many Hymas of later date which give the cullection fresh- 
ness, varrety, and adaptedness to special occasions, ‘This 
eg a is to be speedily followed a collection of 

Ims and Hymns for pablic worship on the Sabbath; enti- 
tled Parish Psalmedy, which, the publishers flatier them- 
selves, will be found in a high degree fitted w meet the 
wants of worshipping assemblies. Churches ané congregn- 
tions proposing to new Psalm or Hyma Books, are 
invited tu suspend their choice for a short time, that they 
may have opportunity to examine these forth-coming collec- 
tions, ‘The publishers intend to r them on such terms, 
that an important pecuniary ad vantage shall, in the purchase 
of the Parish Hymns and the Parish Psalmod 


'y, be given to 
any church or congregation adoptingthem. — june 17—6t 


G REAT REDUCTION.—Fox's Book of Martyrs, the 
J handsomest edition now in print, bound in cloth, with 
32 engravings, price only $1.50! Editiona much inferior to 
this beautiful one, formerly sold at $2.50. 
JAMES M. CAMPBELL & CO. 
june 24 98 Chestnut street, up stairs, Philadelphia. 


WORKS.—Hocan & Tuompson, No. 30 
_ North Fourth street, Philadelphia, respectfully give 
notice that they have now on hand, and shall continue to 
keep a general assor:ment of Religions Works of every kind 
by the best writersin the Christian Chareh, which they will! 
sell at low prices. They particularily reeommend the fol- 
lowing selection to the attention of the Religious public. 
THE CHRISTIAN MINIATURE LIBRARY. 


far as 


The Bible and Closet. The Marriage Ring, or how to 
make Home happy. By Rev. J. Angell James. Self Culture, 
by Rev. Dr. Channing. ‘The Casket of Jewels, The Scrip- 


ture Promises, by Rev. Dr. Clarke. Pure Gold. 

The above constitute a series of portable volumes, neatly 
executed, containing valuable selections, essays, and hints, 
from the best writers, and are especially adapted to the 
wants of the community. Their cheapness places them 
within the reach of all, while the manner of their execution 
renders them particularly attractive, whether as a present or 
fur privatestudy. ‘They should be freely circulated. 

Hoge n & ‘Thompson have also the following Works, lately 
published, viz.—Antioch, the Karen Apostle. The Philo- 
sophy of the Plan of Salvation. The Booted Advent, 

hite. Bickerateth's Works, Doddridge’s do. Baxter's 
do. James's do. Phillips’s do., and many others equally 
celebrated. | 

&? Bibles, Hymn Books, Prayer Books, Testaments, Com- 
mentaries, Sunday-school auto, Rewards, &c., always on 
hand, june 24—3t 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY.—Baarinaron & Has 

WELL, 293 Market street, Philadelphia, have publish- 

ed a new edition of Henry's Exposition of the Old and New 
‘Testaments, 6 vols, super royal 8vo. 

From numerous testimonials of the high character of the 
work, we select the following. 

The Rev. Edward Bickersteth says—*“ There is in Mat- 
thew Henry a glow of love, a full exhibition of the sense, a 
happy reference to the passage expounded, and a livel 
cheerfulness, which willever make his work popular, useful, 
and indispensable.” 

The Rev. Adam Clarke, the Commentator, says—“ The 
Rev. Matthew Henry, a very eminent dissenting minister, is 
authorof a very extensive Commentary on the Old and New 
Testaments, and one of the most popular works of the kind 
ever published. It is alwaysorthodox, generally judicious, 
and truly pious and practical.” 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. Francis Wayland, D.D., 
President of Brown University—“I know of no work of the 
kind in any language which combines more sound good 
sense with fervent and deep-toned piety.” 

Price—la good and substantial sheep binding, Fifteen 
Dollars per copy, or five copies for Sixty Dollars. In half 
calf binding, Sixteen Dollars per copy; or five copies for 
Sixty-five Dollars, june 17—6t 


N EW EDITION OF PARK’S PANTOLOGY. —Ho- 
Gan & Tompson, No. 30 North Fourth street, Phila- 
delphia, have just published, the third edition of Pantology, 
or a Systematic Survey of Human Knowledge, proposing a 
classification of all its branches, and illustrating their his- 
tory, relations, uses, and objects, with a wig oe of their 
Leading Principles, and a select catalogue of books on all 
subjects, suitable for a Cabinet Library—the whole design- 
ed as a Guide for Study foradvanced Students in Colleges, 
Academies, and Schools, and as a Fy aed Directory im Lit 
y Roswell Park, A M., 

y and Chemistry in the 
ember of the American 


erature, Science, and the Arts. 
late Professor of Natural Phil 
University of Pennsylvania, and 
Philosophical Society. 

X?- 'The sale of two large editions is evidence of the esti- 
mation in which thisnoveland valuable publication has been 
received by the reading public. During the course of their 
rapid sale the book has attracted the notice, and received 
the universal commendation of the first literary men of the 
country, and has been received with the greatest favour in 
Europe. july 15 

RINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY,—Stu 

dents who intend entering this Institation next term, 

are informed that a Book Agency is kept in the Seminary 

by one of the Students, where all the necessary Theological 
and ‘Text Books can be had at the lowest city prices. 

july 15—3t* 


ENRY’S COMMUNICANT’S COMPANION.—The 
} Presbyterran Board of Publication, have just published 
the Communicant’s Companion, or instractious fer the right 
receiving of the Lord'sSupper, by the Rey. Matthew Henry, 
with an Introductory weary Be the Rev. John Brown of Edin- 
burgh; 12mo , 298 pages. ‘This Book is embellished with a 
beautiful Mezzotinto likeness of the learned and very popular 


Author. For sale at the 
BOOK STORE, 
S. E. — of George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
june ' 


? 


HEAP AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS —Nean- 
der's History of the Christian Religion during the first 
three centuries, one of the most valuable works ever pub- 
lished —per number 25 centr. 
‘rhe Bible in Spain, by Borrow; the prize book of the 
seasun, having run through nine editions—37%4 cents, 
The Gypsies of Spain, by Borrow. The best account of 
The Riseand Fall of the Papacy, by Fleming. A produc- 
tion of singular interest—25 cents, 
Liorente’s History of the Inquisition. The only authen- 
tie one ever written—per number 15 cents. 
D’ Aubignés Reformation. The best and original cheap 
edition—75 cents. nis. 


that singular people ever published—31}4 cents. 


Borrow's Works, bound in one volume—87}4 cents 


lished by JAMES M. CAMPBELL & CO., 
98 Chestnut street, (up stairs,) Philadelphia. 
For sale by all the principal Bookseliers in the United 
States. june 10—3t 
Edition.— 


| Missionary ‘Labours gnd Scenes in Southern Africa, 
by Robert Moffat, with numerous engravings. Price Fitiy 
cents. Forsaleby WM. S. MARTIEN, 
ra of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
may 


TRASBURG FEMALE SEMINARY.—Tue Firtu 
Session of this Institution for the education of Young La- 
dies, will commence on the first Monday in May. ‘The 
situation being pleasant and healthy, renders it desirable for 
those who wish to send their daughters from home to be 
educated. As Strasburg isconvenient to the Philadel phia and 
Columbia Railroad, (being only three miles distant) together 
with its being on the main rvad leading from Philadelphia 
to Lancaster, the opportunities thus aflurded to parents in 
visiting their children, render it easy cl access. ‘As the fe- 
males are under the influence of experiened. teachers, no 
pains will be spared to cultivate the mind and improve the 
morals. The design of this Institution is to furnish Young 
Ladies with the best facilities for obtaining a finished edu- 
cation, both in the solidand ornamental branches. 

The plan of instruction will embrace Two Divisions 
First—The common branches of a substantial English edu- 
cation. Second—The higher branches of English; the An- 
cient and Modern Languages; Drawing and Painting ; In- 
strumental and Vocal Music. Careful attention will be paid 
to the health and religious instruction of the pupils, 

-Terms.—The year will consist of two terms or sessions, of 
five months each, commencing on the first of May and No- 
vember. The charge for board, tuition, &c: per session, will 
be only Fifty Dollars. .A regular examination will be held 
at the end of every session. _ meer 

Persons wishing to place their daughters in this Institution, 
will please make ication by letter, or otherwiée. 

april 15—tf. 


ISTORY OF THE REFORMATION.—Tue Curar 
Epition of D’Aupicne’s THe Rerorm- 
-ATION,— Three Volumes 12mo0.—/for ar. 

Also, the same Work complete in one large octavo vo- 
lume, 432 rice one dollar, full cloth, or seventy- 
five cents in half cloth. ” 

The Bible in Spain, or, the Joirneys, Adventures, and 
Imprisonments of an Englishman, in attempting to circulate 
the Scriptures in the Peninsula. By George Burrow, author 
of “The cree of Spain,” 232 pages, octave, Price 38 
cents. A 

The Gypsies of Spain—With an original collection of 
their Songs and Poetry; by George Borrow—uniform with 
the Bible in Spain—148 huges—<price 314 cents, Forsale 

: MARTIEN, 
| George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
may bs 


INE TEAS AT VERY LOW PRIGES.—The :subseri- 
i ber bas now in store some of the finest quality Green 
and Black Teas that can be obtained in the country. No 

ins have: been spared fo render his assortment complete- 
Poth as to variety and quality; and the pfices have been re- 
duced to the lowest rates, in order to induce the patronage 
of the public. His prices are, for — ™ 


early 


- Good Young Hyson Tea, | 50 cents. 
Fine delicate flavoured do. do. me. 

Extra‘superior and very strong-do.do, $1 00 “ 
Very good Imperial 
Superior do. do, 87, “ 

Seonechong and as follows:—Very good 


Souchong ‘T'eas at 50 cts ; Ningyong Souchong de. 624 
ets; very strong and fine flavoured Pyuchong im 6 oz. papers 
at 624;. mild and delicate rose flavoured Poucheng do. Goz- 
papérs at 75 cts, Any of tlie above’Teas can recom 
mended with confidence as to their quality, and are offered 
- al-a teduction of at least 20 per cent, below dormer prices., 
Also in store, a assortment of Coffees; embracing fine 


JDRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF., PUBLICATION.— 


lotte Elizabeth, 2 is embellished by 
The h of the should be familiar to 


martyrs every 

Protestant. knowledge of the cireumstances of the lives 
and deaths of those who died for Christ’s sake, is calcul 

to render the trath which they died dear to every : 

ing beén for 


public. Por sale ‘at the: BOOK-SPORE, comer of 


The Engl.sh Martyrology, abridged from Fox, by Char- 


ris 


Old Java, Maracaibo, Laguira, Cuba, St. Domingo. &c. at low 
Ten Dealer, and Temperance Grocer 8. W. Teath 
| Lemperance Grr -forner 
LVERIZED LOAF S$!) R, v white and ¢lean, 
Pe excellent article berries and 


venth and George streets, Philadelphia. - . july 15 
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e | serves, assorted ; Sanc Island and Tamarinds. 
|. S. W.corner. ‘Tenth and Arch srteeta, Philadelpbia.. . 


